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ERASTUS 


BY D. C. 


MONG the half-dozen institu- 
A tions of learning in this country 
which are seeking to realize the true 
idea of the university, alongside of the 
University of Michigan, in the West, 
stands the best endowed Methodist 
college in the United States—the 
Northwe University at Evans- 
ton, a beautiful suburb of Chicago. 
Last year, Erastus Otis HAVEN, 
D.D., LL.D., became its President. 
The promise for the near future of 
this 
present 
and the distinguished services of its 
new President in many notable fields 
of education and philanthropy, render 
proper in these pages a record of his 
words and works. 

Born in 1820, of sterling Holland 
stock, it is HAVEN’s double good for- 
tune to have been a Boston 
and a farmer boy. In intervals of 
work, he found time to gratify va- 
ried and keen intellectual tastes; and 
made thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Entering at Middletown, in 
1838, he not only mastered liberal 
studies but acquired their uses also. 
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“Knowledge comes;” and ‘wisdom 
lingers"’ not long, when not only the 
youth's intellectual apparatus and his 
raw material of knowledge, but also 
all his manly qualities and working 
resources, are put to the practical 
test in teaching. This—or the 7zes 
angusta domi necessitating it—was 
HaAveEn's third good fortune. In 1843 
he began —as instructor in the New 
York Amenia Seminary (of which he 
became Principal in 1846)—a career 
in the comparatively brief course of 
which he has left hardly a branch 
of higher knowledge untaught or ill- 
taught, scarcely a form of wholesome 
discipline or an element of generous 
culture unutilized. His services asa 
minister of the Gospel, as an ecclesi- 
astical journalist, as a public lecturer 
on various topics, and as a legislator, 
have been no distinguished. 
From 1848 to 1853 he was pastor, 
successively, over three churches of 
New York; from 1853 to 1854 Pro- 
fessor of Latin, and from 1854 to 
1856 Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature, in the University of 
Michigan; from 1856 to 1863, editor 


less 
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of ‘*Zion’s Herald,” (Boston, Massa- 
chusetts,) the organ of New England 
Methodism — performing at the same 
time the duties of member of the local 
School Committee, member of the 
State Board of Education, and (1862, 
1863) of State Senator from the First 
Middlesex District, being Chairman 
of the Joint Committee of the Legisla- 
ture on Education; from 1863 to 1869, 
President of the University of Michi- 
gan; and, during the past year, Pres- 
ident of the Northwestern University. 

While in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, Dr. HAVEN introduced and se- 
cured the enactment of laws—excusing 
Roman Catholic children from reading 
the Bible in the public schools, and 
permitting it to be read by the teacher ; 
creating an Agricultural College and 
endowing the Institute of Technol- 
ogy; enlarging the scope of the Nor- 
mal schools, and establishing the 
Museum of Natural Science of which 
Agassiz is the head. At the same 
time, he incessantly preached and 
lectured, and was instant in season 
and out of season in every good word 
and work of neighborhood philan- 
thropy and local enterprise. 

The State of Michigan, during the 
three years of his first connection 
with its great University, he may be 
said to have canvassed. His services 
to the University during this time have 
scarcely been appreciated at their 
true value. The men gathered at 
Ann Arbor, in 1853, under the Presi- 
dency of Henry P. Tappan, numbered 
not a few of the most accomplished 
proficients in the various branches of 
liberal learning, and masters in the 
art of teaching them, of their day. 
The University —its single academic 
course antiquated, its faculty discord- 
ant and disorganized, its students 
scattered, the public confidence gone, 
the mere tool of sects and the sport of 
politicians —was on the point of being 
utterly broken up; and its name was 
fast passing into the limbo to which 
those of all our other State universi- 
ties had already gone or were fast 
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hastening. Fortunately, there was 
good financial management of a fund 
certain soon to increase largely ; and 
there remained a few influential citi- 
zens from whose minds neither the 
ideal of a true university, nor the hope 
of yet realizing it, had fled. The origi- 
nal scheme, though loaded down in the 
syllabus with scholastic pedantries,was 
large and liberal. Around the same 
ideal—that of a school of the knowl- 
edges—was gathered, in the reform 
of 1852, the ‘new learning” along 
with the old. The Legislature re- 
quired that the University should 
have a Scientific Department, to which 
young men should be admitted with 
out classical preparation. The ccn- 
stitution of this department was en- 
trusted to a special committee of the 
professors, of which HAVEN and Boise 
(who was then in the chair of Greek) 
were members. It was determined to 
make the new curriculum the ccmple- 
ment of the Classical Department, and 
thus fill out the perfect circle of 
learning and science. Its history is 
a record unsurpassed of unbroken 
progress, —keeping equal pace with 
every advance of science, ard in- 
stantly meeting the current demands 
of practical affairs. It was soon neck 
to neck with the Classical Course in a 
race in which each competitor enjoyed 
all that the other gained. The whole 
of the peculiar character of that great 
institution has grcwn cut of the fact 
that other special courses added to 
this have, frcm year to year, en- 
larged and honored its curriculum, 
and rendered it attractive and useful 
beyond precedent to an ever increas- 
ing number of youth and variety of 
tastes and needs. Its true genius thus 
recognized during the ten years of 
Tappan’s administration, and its plan 
more thoroughly realized and vital- 
ized during the six years of HAVEN’s, 
the Scientific Department—with its full 
and free special courses constantly 
enlarging; with its prolonged study 
of the modern languages and litera- 
ture, of history, law, and political 

















economy, of the natural sciences, of 
higher mathematics, astronomy, and 
mechanical and mining engineering 
in all their applications; with its uni- 
versity course of lectures covering 
the ground of liberal and useful 
learning in all its latest developments 
and methods,—stands to-day, in what- 
ever concerns instruction, discipline, 
and culture, the peer of the old time 
Classical Course. 

In a free university, it had now 
become imperative that fhe people 
should understand and respect its 
“idea” and approve its internal econ- 
omy and management. Never yet— 
whether needed reform lay in the di- 
rection of change in the personal gov- 
ernment of the University, in the lib- 
eralization of its courses, or in the 
opening of its doors to all—have the 
people of Michigan failed to speak in 
a voice of wisdom and authority. It 
was eminently HAVEN's mission— 
young, untiring, versatile, fond, and 
facile of speech at once convincing 
and persuasive—to bring University 
and people en rapport. 

In 1863 he was invited to the vacant 
presidency. The summons was by tel- 
egraph; likewise the response. The 
motives which induced a step that 
seemed to many sudden and unad- 
vised, do honor to HAVEN’s head and 
heart. The true friends of the Uni- 
versity were again in a panic of terror. 
Knowing that Dr. Tappan would not 
be re-elected —in thorough sympathy 
with the idea of the institution; enjoy- 
ing the manly respect of all parties to 
the recent conflict, and the affectionate 
esteem of nearly all; familiar with 
the people of the State and the genius 
of its institutions—he was inspired 
with a chivalrous desire to return and 
help to make the University a success. 
He had just received urgent invita- 
tions to a similar position from sev- 
eral of the leading colleges of his 
denomination, East and West— from 
this at Evanston, a standing one, we 
might say; while the highest places 
of the church were open to him. 
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Suffice it to say that, having in hand 
the most difficult and delicate “case” 
of college management that 
arose, even in our wayward and ca- 
pricious community, he within a 
month achieved the promise of suc- 
cess; and at the end of two years 
there remained—neither in the Uni- 
versity nor out of it—a trace of the 
bitter dissension that threatened to 
rend and ruin the institution. 

We speak not now of his general 
endowments — scholarship varied and 
thorough, practical habits of thought, 
fascinating accomplishment of speech; 
but, dominating these, of qualities of 
an intimately personal nature—the 
eminently “winning” qualities: fair- 
ness; tolerance; courtesy unstudied, 
but of art consummate; purity and 
transparency of motive and purpose; 
a temper dispassionate, incapable of 
heat and bias; keen insight into char- 
acter, with quick and warm apprecia- 
tion of the best in men;—all these, 
instinct with unselfish devotion to the 
University, the single eye distracted 
from that end by no considerations 
of fear or favor. The number of stu- 
dents was nearly doubled, though the 
standards for admission were materi- 
ally raised; the internal economy was 
renovated and improved; the ‘Sen- 
ate” of the faculties exercised its 
proper and useful functions; efficient 
discipline was secured, though “ per- 
sonal government” scarcely made it- 
self felt. The University, however, 


ever 





had but fairly begun its mature 
growth, though its income was at 


the maximum. The Regents, hav- 
ing decided to appeal once more to 
the Legislature, commissioned Presi- 
dent HAVEN to represent them. An 
act was passed, granting aid on con- 
dition of the appointment to the Med- 
ical Department of a Professor of Ho- 
meopathy. The condition reflected 
the opinion of a large minority of 
citizens. Dr. HAVEN simply urged 
the necessity of making the Medical 
Department (like that of the universi- 
ties of Europe) strictly and broadly 
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scientific. These views carried such 
weight with all who loved, not their 
favorite system less but the University 
more, that the next Legislature, re- 
moving this oncrous condition 
vided for a_ slight 
State tax — $15,000 annually 
come from this and other sources was 


pro- 
increase of the 
The in- 


nearly doubled. Eyery department 
has reaped the fruits—the Medical, 
in a course of pharmacy and a hos- 
pital ; the Literary, by new materiel of 
the Scientific school, by the 
mining 
and the Law, by sub- 


study ; 
addition of and mechanical 
engineering; 
stantial enlargement of its facilities. 

Another question 
appealed to the 
women. 


engrossing was 
Legislature —the 
admission of Dr. HAVEN, 
while maintaining that in theory men 
and women should enjoy equal ad- 
vantages, did not, as President of the 
University, advise the opening of its 
doors to women, until the Legislature, 
having f/wice decided to make no 
other provision, finally recommended 
their then 
that the University, instead of waiting 
to have the matter thrust upon it, 
should take up the new policy and 
guide and shape it. The question 
has been thus decided; and women, 
admitted on equal terms with men to 
now de- 


admission. He advised 


the academic 
manding the “freedom” of the schools 
of Medicine and Law. 

Dr. HAVEN finally accepted the 
call to the Northwestern University. 
He could not have done this had he 
not been convinced that the school 
he left had achieved a 
sition, and that the ultimate re- 
sources of the other were such as to 
enable it, under experienced manage- 
ment, to speedily attain the university 
rank. Already a 
has been laid out; a union with the 
Chicago Medical College has been 
effected; a law school of equal grade 
will scon be opened; and, by the 
extension of the corporate manage- 
ment to the Garrett Biblical Insti- 


courses, are 


secure po- 


university course 


tute, a concrete university will soon 
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be in operation. The medical and 
theolggical schools have their own 
endowments (the latter $15,000 a 


year); and the ‘University Fund,” 
now yielding $20,000, will ultimately 
realize $60,000 a year. Among nota- 
ble additions to working resources 
is that of the private library of Max 
Schultze, for 
tendent of Public Instruction in Prus- 
12,000 volumes, in 


many years Superin- 
sia. Containing 
the modern languages, it is unsur- 
passed anywhere in the variety and 
value of its collections in special de- 
partments, 

Externally, the beautiful university 
site, with its massive and handsome 
buildings, is fast assuming the air of a 
modernized Grove of Academus— its 
classic shades the resort, in largely 
increasing numbers, of men and 
women on equal ground. 

The lesson of the life here sketched 
is sufficiently apparent in the life 
itself. To bring principle the most 
exalted and character the purest to 
practical make 


the most of the 


affairs, thereby to 


common opportu- 
nities and the common things of to- 
day, by the exercise of powers which 
are men’s common endowment,— 
such is, as we conceive, the problem 
of the “ higher life” 
intense, and practical civilization. To 
natures, few and far between, whose 
“mission” is that of ‘genius,’’ be- 
longs not this excellence. Its condi- 
tions,—within the reach and sphere 


of all, in higher or lower degree, — 


in our crowded, 


consist in the co-existence, the co-ope- 
ration, the fellowship of useful quali- 
ties ‘not too bright or good for 
human nature's daily food.’ Ina 
word, a man’s usefulness is the re- 
sultant of a multitude of minor forces 
which mould into one ‘‘many men of 
many minds.”’ It is a fine thing cws/o- 
dire custodes; a high function docere 
doctores. But the practical thing for 
the mass of the thoughtful, the edu- 
cated, the earnest, to do, is to seek to 
swell the rank and file of the grand 
army of progress over whom a few 























stand and to multiply the 


numbers of the taught. 
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Of this perfection of the practical, 
HAVEN is so pre-eminently an exam- 
ple that it may be said that it‘is his 
genius, but itis a genius rich in in- 
spiration to multitudes who may never 
For the 
cesses by which it has here reached 
such fruitage are the same by which 
the mass of men achieve their highest. 
Here isthe measure of HAVEN’'S power. 
It seeks out many useful interests. It 
reaches multitudes at myriad points. 
Not only as a worker, but as a writer 
and speaker, his strength is the same. 
“The style is the man.” He moves 
upon the common plane. He neither 
bears you aloft to ethereal heights, 


attain the high ideal. pro- 


whose ‘airs from heaven” are too 
rarified for 
does he drag you down to the depths, 
to face tempestuous “blasts from 
hell."" He leads you along the beaten 
paths of the actual, amid the broad 


into the 


mortal breath; nor yet 


and wholesome sunlight, 
teeming fields where the multitudes 
of common men are engaged in com- 
mon toils: and there, if he ever wins 
your gaze from the work that is doing 
or to be done, it is to open your eyes 
to the 
splendor in the grass, the glory in the 


simplest beauties,—to ‘the 
flower.” His is no “oratory."” He 
talks to you of every-day concerns 
in the familiar words, of home. Be 
his subject what it may,—his audi- 
ence the scholastic, the man of 
affairs, the citizen, the laborer, —he 
fails not to bring his topic, or at least 
its lesson, home to the business and 

At the Michigan Uni- 
Sunday afternoon dis- 
audiences, 


bosoms of all. 
versity, his 

courses attracted 
which filled the largest church in the 
city. For all these, he brought forth 
from the divine storehouse things new 


eager 
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and old. In these, and in his secular 
addresses, he grasped many interests ; 
he touched diverse topic s, athil guod 


Whatever 


he is always practical. 


else 


His 


non ornavitl, 





he is, 
discourses have been sometimes criti 
shallow 


bringing 


cised by those who are so 
as to confound the art of 
thought to the surface with superfi- 
ciality. They rarely fail to gather up 
and utilize the profoundest thoughts, 
the remotest theorizings, the largest 
generalizations. But his style is a 
means, not an end; like the air, itself 
invisible, it reveals all things; its 
charm is that of purity, giving clear 
vision—never distortion or 
The still waters of his discourse run 
deep; his words always “set hearts 
beating pure,”’ if rarely “fast.” 

At Detroit, a year ago, he inno- 
cently raised a tempest in the ecclesi- 


mirage. 


astical tea-pot by doing what he had 
often done in the East 
Christian sermon in a Unitarian pul- 
pit. It fails to appear, however, that 


-preaching a 


on these occasions he deviated from 
the orthodox standard of doctrine in 
his church. It is, at the same time, 
the habit of his mind, as it is the in- 
stinct of his pure heart and generous 
nature, to recognize and acknowledge 
truth in doctrine and 
character wherever found. 

The local paper quoted below hap- 
pily illustrates the fond fellowship in 
which Dr. HAVEN always stands with 
whatever community he lives among. 
In noticing his anticipated departure, 


excellence in 


it says: 

“He is a ‘brother 
Malden: and if we should ever re- 
turn to the ‘old ways’ of having but 
one minister and one meeting-house 
in town, we are.sure that Dr. HAVEN 


beloved’ in 


would receive ‘a call. 
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ROLLING STONE. 


BY GEORGE SAND. 


[ Translated by Francis Fohnson.} 


CHAPTER X. 
A SISTER OF CHARITY. 


HE incident which I have just 
TT related gave me a desire for 
working. If the Countess were to 
accept my return and to comprehend 
this spontaneous declaration of my 
heart, I was anxious to employ the time 
during which I was to be separated 
from her in such a manner as to ren- 
der myself worthy of her. It was 
not necessary for me to become an 
attorney, but I wanted to study law in 
order not to be unskilled in the strug- 
gles of practical life; and at the same 
time I wanted to develop and cultivate 
my mind in every respect as much as 
possible. I therefore went to work 
with a sort of fury. 

I procured all the serious books 
which I could get hold of in the coun- 
try. I began to study, by myself, for- 
eign languages, music, drawing, and 
natural history ; and resolved to spend 
the next year at Paris, and there to 
take as many as my purse 
and my strength would permit. My 
father, who had always been proud to 
see me read and write occasionally, 
was delighted and amazed at seeing 
me writing and reading day and night. 

With anxiety I awaited the result of 
my declaration to the Countess, and 
was highly disappointed not to hear 
at all from her in return, 

My vacation expired. I started for 
Paris without any fixed project; but, 
relishing my studies, and desirous of 
redeeming my failure on the stage, by 
which my self-esteem had suffered, I 
was true to my resolve. I isolated 


lessons 


myself from my former companions 
of pleasure, secluded myself with my 
books, and left my room only to 


attend the lectures at the college or to 
take my private lessons. 

I had been about a month in Paris 
when I received from the Countess 
these few lines: 

“| have travelled. On my return I 
find your note. How it troubles me! 
What does it mean? Explain your- 
self! Why was it No at first? Why 
is it Yes now? 

“Answer me under the name of 
Mademoiselle Agathe Bouret, Paris 
Post-Office. In two days I shall have 
your letter.” 

I answered: 

“TI love you without having seen 
you. I love you in spite of all that 
separates us. I will be as sincere as 
When I heard you at Blois, 
I was bewitched. Your letter has dis- 
persed the vain phantoms. It has 
taken me as the wave takes the ship- 
wrecked mariner and makes him its 
plaything. I was crazy when I dared 
to tell you what I did, and I am still 
crazy to dare to repeat it to you. I 
lessen myself, I ruin myself in your 
eyes, by confessing that I am but a 
wreck, 


yourself, 


“You have named, you have 
guessed, her whom I loved. She 
does not know it, she has never 


guessed it. She will never know it; 
and now you will see in me nothing 
more than what I really am—a child! 
Yes—but a child that wants to be- 
come a man, and that works to learn, 
to comprehend, and to de. Do not 
tell me that I must give you my ob- 
scure name, and that I must receive 
in return your fortune, which humbles 
me and drives me to despair! Tell 
me that you will love me still, that 
you will write to me, that you will 

















encourage me, that you will permit 
me to love you. To love—to love! 
Let us speak only of loving each 
other! That is the only thing I am 
capable of understanding, of feeling; 
—all the rest is but a dream!” 

A week after, she wrote to me: 

“Imperia is very graceful, aristo- 
cratic, and pretty. I know who she 
is. She is of higher family than 
myself. She is bound to recover 
by her talent the distinguished posi- 
tion which she has lost through a 
fault which was none of hers. You 
have loved her, which was but too 
natural. She has never discov- 
ered it,—a proof that she is chaste, 
and that you respect her deeply. Not 
to confess one’s love is the greatest 
love one can feel. Shall 7 tell her— 
I? At present, my whole happiness, 
my whole pride, shall consist in se- 
curing her happiness by uniting her 
to a man worthy of her. It is impos- 
sible that she does not love you. Do 
not struggle with yourself! Perhaps 
you would then lose that sincerity 
toward yourself which at present con- 
stitutes the nobleness and the charm 
of your character. Remain thus, — 
for thus I shall love you, as a sister 
loves her brother, as a mother loves her 
child; —you are still a child. In one 
word, I will go to the Hague, explain 
everything to Bellamare, and we shall 
work skilfully, delicately, and reso- 
lutely, for you. I lead Imperia into 
your arms—I marry her to you—and 
then I make myself known.” 

This letter crushed me. I saw that 
I was lost. My unknown lady was 
the most valiant, the most generous 
of women,—but she was a woman. 
I had been foolish to be sincere. She 
distrusted my confession; she no 
longer believed in me. She sent me 
back to Imperia; and what I had 
been on the point of writing to the 
latter, she wrote to me without re- 
morse :—*‘ Farewell! ''"—that is to say, 
“Love whomsoever you please!” 
Haughty and proud in the romance 
of love, she pretended to the leading 
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role, and disdained to stoop to a 
struggle with a rival. She did not 
care to assist me in,struggling against 
a possible relapse, to trouble herself 
with healing the fresh wound of my 
heart. She had the spirit of offering 
herself, but not that of conquering a 
rival, 

While recalling to my mind all I 
had heard in the Blue Chamber, I saw 
that her proceedings expressed this 
blending of courage and prudence. 
She had first inquired whether my 
heart were perfectly free, whether she 
could take possession of it without 
danger. She would not permit Bella- 
mare to tell me of her, without hav- 
ing ascertained this essential point. 
Doubtless Bellamare had satisfied 
her in this respect; and she had at- 
tributed my refusal solely to the mod- 
est pride of a poor devil frightened by 
a véle which he considered above his 
capabilities. For that reason she had 
written me that remarkable letter 
which had vanquished me, and which 
left her triumphing over me. 

That is what I ought to have under- 
stood. Instead of answering her, I 
ought to have applied to the sincere 
and discreet confidant of our love. 
But I had not dared to deliver my 
secrets into the keeping of the excel- 
lent Bellamare. He was too near 
Imperia. He might have caused her 
to guess that I loved her, or that I 
loved her no longer. 

But what should I reply to the 
Countess? I tried in vain. Every 
flight of passionate love, every prot- 
estation of sincerity, which I tried to 
express, plunged me but more deeply 
into the slough of my humiliation. | 
no longer found within me the power 
of convincing her. With her confi- 
dence, my own had disappeared. She 
treated me like an irresolute child— 
almost like a deceitful one; and | 
asked myself whether she might not 
be in the right, whether she did not 
read more clearly in my heart than I 
did myself. 

I did not answer her;—that is to 
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say, I wrote twenty, perhaps even 
thirty, letters; but I burned them all. 
And whenever I burned a letter, I felt 
satisfied, and said to myself: ** Do not 
a struggle in which you 


enter upon 


will succumb! Even if this woman 
would love you sufficiently to dispense 
with a disproportionate marriage, and 
to attach herself to you, she will at 
some moment recover her independ- 
ence,—because she is stronger and 
more collected than you; because her 
role is superior to yours, and crushes 
you. You will love her passionately, 
desperately, with the impetuous ardor 
of youth, and with all the errors of inex- 
perience. No, no! 
no! ‘Tear her from your imagination ; 


-a thousand times 
and if the seduction of her charms 
has penetrated into your soul, rather 
crush and grind your heart than de- 
base and dishonor it!”’ 

And I abode by this decision. I 
did not write again. I plunged anew 
desperately into my studies. I ab- 
stained from all pleasure; I stayed 
away from the theatre; they saw me 
no more at the Odeon. I did not 
acquire many attainments, but many 
I perceived, with a pleasure 
learned 
everything easily; that I was qualified 
for everything,—that is to say, per- 
haps, qualified for nothing. I thought 
no more of Imperia; I believed that I 


notions. 
mingled with terror, that I 


was cured of my love for her. 

In the month of April, I made an ex- 
cursion into the environs of Paris, in 
the hope of refreshing myself by vio- 
But on 
coming home, I had to go to bed. I 


lent exercise in the open air. 


had a brain fever. 

I do not know what became of me 
during my sleép and my delirium. 
One morning I became conscious of 
great exhaustion. I recognized my 
chamber. I believed that I was quite 
alone, and fell asleep again with the 
consciousness of desiring rest. I was 
saved. 


I dreamed. Clear images replaced 


the formless and nameless phantoms 
which had hurried me along in the 
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chaosof insanity. Isaw Imperiaagain. 
She was in a garden full of flowers, and 
I called her for the 
was to take place in another 


rehearsal which 
garden 


close by. I raised myself in my bed, 


and called her in a feeble voice. I 
was dreaming yet, though quite 
awake. 

“What do you want of me, my 


dear friend?” answered a sweet and 
real voice; and the charming head of 
my dear comrade appeared to me, in- 
clined over my own. 

I shut my eyes again, believing that 
Iwas dreaming still. But I opened 
them again on feeling her little hand 
on my brow, from which she wiped 
off the perspiration. It 
Imperia. My fever had passed off, 
and I was no longer delirious. She 


was indeed 


had been there three days, and had 
nursed me as though I were her 
brother. Bellamare and Moranbois, 
who had come with 
make their annual engagements, re- 


her to Paris to 


lieved her in turn at my side. Then 
she rested awhile in an adjoining 
room; but she did not leave me. She 


told me all this, while forbidding me 
to get excited or to put any questions 
to her. ‘You are saved,” she said to 
me; ‘‘you want much rest. We are 
here, and we shall not leave you until 
you are quite well. Do not thank us. 
It is our duty to assist you; and now, 
since we are no longer alarmed, it will 
be a pleasure for us.” 

She was charmingly familiar with 
me,—either from a sentiment of ma- 
ternal devotion, or because she had 
adopted, during our separation, the 
familiar common 
strolling actors. I covered her hands 
with I wept like a child; | 
adored her. 

During had 
nursed me like a sister of charity. 
The good Régine, who had returned 
to the Odeon, came also to nurse me, 
but with too much noise and zeal. I 
felt really at no time better than when 
Imperia was near me. Anna paid me 
a very affectionate little visit; but she 


customs among 
kisses m4 


my illness, Imperia 
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had a jealous lover who would not 
permit her to come again. 

My reflection having returned, I 
soon began to practise  artifices. 
They often spoke of me in a whisper 
in my room, and the torpor of con- 
valescence rendered me indifferent as 
to what they could say. Upon gradu- 
ally retaking possession of myself, 
listen and 


to discover, if it were possible, some 


mind to 





I made up my 


revelation of the true sentiments of 
Imperia concerning me. From time 
to time I feigned, therefore, a pro- 
found sleep, which no noise was able 
to disturb; and I took great pains not 
to lose a word, even while giving to 
my physiognomy the immobility of 
complete deafness. This time I played 
comedy first-rate, indeed. 

The only interesting dialogue, how- 
which I overheard, was the fol- 
took 
Bellamare and Imperia: 

“He has this 
sleep ?”’ asked Bellamare. 

“ Always,” replied Imperia. 

* And you are not at all tired?” 

‘*Not in the least.” 

“Do know that he is 


more handsome than ever, with this 
1 


ever, 


lowing, which place between 


always excellent 


you even 


ss and his black beard ?”’ 


pal ne 

“Yes, he reminds me of Delacroix’s 
Hamlet.”’ 

“See here, my daughter: It is 


really incomprehensible to me _ that 
you have not, in good earnest and in 
due honor, fallen in love with this 
handsome and honest boy.” 

“What do want? I do not 
like handsome men.” 

“Because they generally are stupid. 


you 


But this one is very smart.” 

“To be sure, I am wmora//y in love 
with him.” 

“ VWorally! Do you know that in 
your mouth such a phrase is very del- 
ic ate, Mademoiselle de Valclos?”’ 

‘Never fear, Monsieur Bellamare! 
Iam twenty-three years of age; and 
as the stage has revealed to me many 
things which the world does not see 
so openly, I need not feign ignorance 
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I know that love is a fever 
which certain looks are apt to pro- 


with you. 


know that 
sometimes inspire violent passions, 
that beautiful 
smitten with them if they are not ex- 


duce. I ugly persons 


and persons can be 


clusively in love with themselves. 
But I assure you, I have never felt the 
smallest degree of confusion near 
Laurence —or Leon, who is also very 
good-looking, and not at all stupid. 
And why not? I cannot tell you. I 
am almost inclined to believe that my 
eyes are not artistic, and cannot be 
impressed with physical beauty.” 

Tell me 


“That is strange. is your 


preferred one homely?” 

‘*He ought to be.”’ 

“‘Laok here, my dear pupil. It is 
quite a long while since I have had 
an opportunity to have a confidential 
talk with you. Now tell me, does this 
preferred mortal really exist?” 

‘“*You do not believe in him?” 

“T have never believed in him.” 


«“ And you have been right,” replied 
Imperia, while suppressing a strange 
little laugh. 

“Why did you invent such a story ?’ 

‘In order to be left alone.” 

“Ah, then you have mistrusted me, 
too; for you have never confided this 
stratagem to me!” 

“‘[ have never mistrusted you, my 
friend, never!” 

“And you are determined never to 
love?” 

“Quite determined.” 

“Do you think that would be pos- 
sible ?”’ 

“Tt has been possible until now.” 

“But if Laurence should love you?” 

“Do you believe that ?”’ 

*‘Indeed, I do believe it. Perhaps 
he left us in a fit of indignation at 
your indifference.” 

“TI hope that you are mistaken. | 
am very fond of him, but I do not 
/ove him; and that is not my fault.” 

“T guess I have told you, without 
betraying any secret, that a lady of 
rank is in love with him?” 

But that 


‘“‘You have told me so. 
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did not make me anxious to please 
him. Iam not a coquette.”’ 

“You are perfect,—I know it;— 
and I for one will never say that a 
woman without love is a monster. I 
have seen so many monsters of either 
sex in love, and I have dreamed in my 
youth so many stupid things which 
I believed to be sublime ms 

“That at present-you do not believe 
in anything?” 

“I believe in nothing but virtue, 
which I have met with two or three 
times in my life, marching like a 
serene goddess on the dirty pavement 
of hell, and never receiving even a 
spot on her dress, which remained 
white and brilliant in the midst of dirt 
and impurity. You are one of these 
fantastic impersonations of virtue, 
before whom I bow profoundly, Mad- 
emoiselle de Valclos!— But now, my 
dear child, I must leave you, for I ex- 
pect my dinner has been waiting for 
me some time.” 

This was the conversation which told 
me the irrevocable truth in all candor; 
and, what may perhaps appear sur- 
prising, I was not very painfully af- 
fected by it. A convalescent has no 
lively impressions; I might almost 
say that he has but one aim — namely, 
to live, no matter at what price ;—and, 
besides, I had already sincerely re- 
nounced Imperia, when I offered my 
heart to the Countess. I would have 
despised myself if the least irresolute- 
ness had justified the offensive sus- 
picion of my unknown admirer. Even 
after the tacit rupture which these sus- 
picions had brought about between 
her and myself, I would have consid- 
ered it very indelicate to return to my 
first love. I therefore swore to my- 
self to be to Imperia only what she 
wanted me to be—her brother and 
her friend. I gave to the sentiments 
with which she inspired me the names 
of tenderness and gratitude. At the 
age of twenty, we easily accept these 
impossible compromises. We _ be- 








lieve ourselves so strong!—our pride 
is so ingenuous! 
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As soon as I could sit up, Imperia 
left me. But the next day, which I 
spent in my arm-chair before a pleas- 
ant fire, she came back; and, without 
taking off her hat or cloak, she kept 
me company during the afternoon. I 
was strong enough to chat without 
fatigue, and I was anxious to find out 
the pecuniary situation of Bellamare. 
I asked her if the troupe had done 
well in Belgium and Holland. 

“No,” said Imperia, ‘quite the 
contrary ; our tour with you had been 
very profitable, but after you left us 
our receipts fell off considerably; 
and, besides, living is high in the 
North. So that, at the close of the 
season, we have arrived here with an 
empty cash-box. If I had not had 
on hand quite an amount of valuable 
embroidery-work, which I could turn 
into money, I really do not know how 
we would have got along. But at 
present we have the means to pay for 
our board and lodging. Leon has 
gone to Blois to see his friend, whom 
you know, I believe, and who has ad- 
vanced Bellamare a sum of money.” 

I intended to put one of my own 
one-thousand-franc notes into the 
cash-box of the troupe, and continued 
to inquire about their prospects. Bel- 
lamare had formed a great project for 
the summer. He intended to leave 
France, where they had too many 
rivals; and said that, French being 
the universal language, if good actors 
were starving at home, it was owing 
to their want of courage to go abroad. 

The same evening, it was Moran- 
bois’ turn to keep me company. I 
offered him my contribution, but he 
refused it. He said that the troupe 
might readily accept a loan from 
Leon, who would some day receive a 
vast inheritance; but they could not 
accept one from me, as they knew 
very well that my fortune was too 
small to support Bellamare’s under- 
taking. ‘‘No; Leon has given us a 
thousand francs,"’ he said, in conclu- 
sion, ‘“‘and that will suffice to set us 
afloat again. But if you want to be 
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useful to Bellamare, come and join 
our company, and travel with us. ’ 

And then he explained to me that 
Bellamare, Leon, Imperia, Anna, 
Marco, and himself, had resolved to 
form a joint-stock company ; and that, 
after having paid off the salaries of the 
members and the common expenses, 
they would equally divide the profits. 

“ Profits, you must know,” he added, 
“there will be none. But we shall 
have managed to live, work, eat, and 
travel, during a year, without being a 
burden to any one. See if you can 
be one of the company. It would be 
good for you to shake your sauce-pan 
and to let your stove get a little cooler. 
That is what the physicians say. It 
would not do for you to travel quite 
alone. That is too expensive, and 
quite sad besides. In our company 
you will be merry, and the expenses 
will be paid by the receipts.”’ 

“IT would gladly accept,” I replied, 
“if I had talent enough to contribute 
my own share to the receipts. But I 
have none, and would be a burden.” 

“You are mistaken. Talent or no 
talent, you attract the sex and fill our 
proscenium boxes. Leon is in tender 
voles much worse than you. They 
like him only in the drama. For 
want of money, we were unable to re- 
place you by another leading actor. 
You were very useful to us; that is 
what we discovered after your depart- 
ure. Our receipts fell off consider- 
ably.” 

I confessed to Moranbois that this 
exhibition of my person was very hu- 
miliating to me. In order to be for- 
given for sitting as a model before an 
audience, a man must be able to 
satisfy their intellect as well as their 
eyes. But Moranbois, penetrating 
and intelligent though he was, under- 
stood none of my scruples, and made 
fun of me. He thought that a hand- 
some and well-built man need not be 
ashamed of exhibiting himself. I saw 
suddenly reappear in him the former 
mountebank, the Hercules of the 
cross-roads, who had been fond of ex- 
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hibiting his powerful trunk and his 
muscular arms. 

I consulted Imperia on the propo- 
sition of Moranbois. At first she 
greeted this news with sincere joy; 
but soon I saw that she was becoming 
alarmed and irresolute. I supposed 
that, frightened by the conjectures of 
Bellamare, she was afraid of encour- 
aging my love. I reassured her by 
telling her that I was engaged to a 
young girl in my village, but that I 
was too young to think of marrying 
her already, and that I was at liberty 
to go abroad, at least for a season. I 
thought I might tell her the same story 
she had told me; and, just as she had 
attributed to herself a lover in order 
to preserve herself from my atten- 
tions, I invented one in order to pre- 
serve myself from her distrust. 

Thenceforth she insisted on taking 
me along; and my physician decided 
in her favor. He said that if I should 
take up my studies before six months 
of rest, I was lost. Moranbois and 
Bellamare received me with enthusi- 
asm. Bellamare drew up the articles 
of our association and partnership; 
but we compelled him to add a clause 
by means of which he continued to 
maintain absolute authority as man- 
ager, both over his partners and over 
the other members of the troupe. 

Anna courageously parted with her 
lover, who had abused her terribly, 
but whom she nevertheless mourned. 
This girl, so foolish and unhappy in 
her love-affairs, was in her friendships 
one of the most estimable and sub- 
stantial of women. She was de- 
lighted to see me join the new com- 
pany. Leon, who had returned from 
Blois, and Marco, who had come back 
from Rouen, greeted me with un- 
bounded enthusiasm, and assured me 
time and again that I was a first-rate 
actor. We started for Italy in the 
last days of August, without waiting 
for the close of the Odeon Theatre 
season, and without taking along Ré- 
gine, who was to join us as soon as 
she was at leisure. 
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\t Lyons we fell in with Lambesq, 
had done 
ible than before. 


and was more 
Though he 
was irritating and provoking in many 


had 


successes, 


who badly, 


manage 
nevertheless owed 
and cheerfully 


respects, we 
him some 
agreed to take him back. 
About the 
that she had always 
that 
satisfied with the same sal- 

ary which she had re 
merchant had not kept his 
although 


same time, Lucinde in- 


formed us been 


Italy, and she 


anxious to sce 
W vuld be 
ved before. 
Her wine 
and, 


promise of marriage; 


he had surrounded her with wealth 
and luxury, she had nevertheless be- 
come tired of him. Perhaps she 
hoped, by leaving him and _ pretend- 


ing to prefer the stage, to revive his 
We waited for her, 
and then crossed the frontier. 

I shall not describe all the details 
of our trip. It would take me a long 
time to do so, and my souvenirs would 


passion for her 


but retard the history of my senti- 
ments and my thoughts. 

After a rapid passage through Turin, 
Florence, Venice, and Trieste, we re- 
turned through Austria and Switzer- 
land, and disbanded at Geneva, after 
a few brilliant nights in the latter 
Our profits 


city. aggregate net 


amounted to seventy-five francs, 
divided between 
seven partners. But in default of 
profits, we had had a most interesting 
and quite comfortable journey; the 
members of the had_ been 
promptly paid, and the friend of Leon 
Lucinde, Lam- 
My vaca- 


which were to be 


troupe 


had been reimbursed. 
besq and Régine left us. 
tion-time was at hand, and my father 
expected me home. The other mem- 
bers intended to try their 
they did not know exactly where. I 
promised to rejoin them after the win- 


fortune, 


intended to spend at 


Moranbois ac- 


ter, which | 
Paris; and this time 
cepted the loan of my one thousand 


francs, which was necessary to enable 
my manager and my comrades to re- 
organize themselves. 

During this tour I had made some 
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progress on the stage. I had acquired 
an «cellent bearing without appear- 
ing awkward, though I really was 
always embarrassed. I had presence 
of mind 
blunders which my 
diated. | 
favorite with the ladies, and no longer 
And then, 


I always dressed with good taste. At 


enough never to commit 


judgment repu- 


continued to be a great 


displ ased the gentle men. 


first this regard for my dress had ap- 
peared humiliating to me, and I had 
said that | did 
my success to my tailor. 


often not want to owe 
The audi- 
ence, indeed, gave me more credit for 
my faultless vests than for my studies, 
and held a man of such taste in high 
consideration. My comrades had, in 
a fit of facetiousness, taken pleasure 
in passing me for the son of a high 
after that 


ence excused me from being a good 


family; and time the audi- 
actor, provided that I appeared a per- 


fect gentleman. 


So much for my talent. As to my 
love, it had assumed quite a new 
aspect. The equanimity and compo- 


sure of Imperia, which had not ceased 
moment in the midst of the 
reverses, accidents, fatigues, and in- 


a single 


evitable annoyances of our journey, 
had quite insensibly produced in me 
that tender 
which they had long since inspired 


calm and respect with 
Bellamare. 

Perhaps the rapid and violent ex- 
the dream 


of the unknown lady of Blois, —had 


periences of another love- 


also contributed to efface somewhat 
the image of Imperia. Certain it is 
that she no longer appeared dangerous 
to me, and that a profound tenderness 
succeeded the secret transports of my 
While seeing her respected 
by my comrades, I would have con- 
sidered myself very foolish indeed to 
have thought of conquering her. By 
thinking no more of such a possibil- 


passion. 


ity, I came at last to cease desiring it. 

It was in this disposition of mind, 
at least, that I left her at Geneva. In 
my village I thought of her without 
confusion. But 


soon it became im- 
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possible for me to conceal from my- 
self that she was necessary to my in- 
tellectual life, and that I was heartily 
whenever I was not in her 
I had not the courage to 
studies. 


wearied 
company. 
take up again 
Music and drawing pleased me a little 


my serious 


better, because they permitted me to 
think of her. 
a good musician, and sang de- 


She had a sweet voice, 
was 
lightfully. In become a 


good musician myself, I only thought 


trying to 


of singing with or accompanying her. 

For some time I deceived myself 
by persuading myself that the com- 
pany of Bellamare, Leon, Anna, and 
Marco, was as necessary to me as that 
of Imperia. They loved me so much! 
They were so amiable and interesting! 
And yet, when I was sincere toward 
myself, I felt too well that I could 
have forgotten Bellamare and all my 
comrades —excepting Imperia. 

One day, while crossing the Alps 
in a sleigh with Bellamare, he had 
asked me about the result of my affair 
with the Countess. I had then told 
him the whole truth, or nearly so;— 
for at that moment I had felt fully 
convinced that I loved Imperia no 
longer, and that, even if Bellamare 
were to repeat my words to her, he 
could not injure me. Besides, I had 
in this revelation considerably weak- 
ened the fervor of my first passion, 
and had not mentioned its beginning 
atall. I had not boasted of having 
embraced the career of an actor on 
her account. I had only confessed 
that at the time of the adventure of 
Blois I had been more in love with 
her than with the Countess. And all 
the rest I could truthfully report. 

Bellamare’s opinion on this situa- 
tion struck me forcibly. He said: 

‘Without being aware of it, you 
have taken the best means to be truly 
loved by this Countess,—-by first 
showing your sincerity, and after- 


wards your pride. By letting you see 


her suspicion, she expected a most 
impassionate reply,—a struggle in 
which she would have declared herself 
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vanquished only after having rolled 


you at her own will in the dust. And 
from that moment she would have 
loved you no more. Women are 


thus constituted. Love is a beautiful 
thing with them at the beginning ;— 
but beware of the second and third 
drama! Wait 


and I expect you will see her 


acts of the now in 
silence, 
come back as loyal and as passionate 
as on the day of the adventure of the 
Blue Chamber. If she comes back, 


accept my compliments; and if she 


does not, then rejoice at having 
escaped.” 
And then Bellamare had added: 


“If Imperia had not taken an irrevo- 
cable resolution, I would have blessed 
your love; for I think you are worthy 
of each other. But she is judicious, 
and wants no lover; she is too pru- 
dent to throw herself into the misery 
of an Think 
no more of her, if you are reasonable 
yourself. Will believe that on 
the first day when she came to tell me 
of the misfortunes of her family, and 
to ask me to give her a position in my 
troupe, I was moved fully as much as 
you in the Blue Chamber? She was 
so pretty in her sorrow, so bewitching 
in her confidence. Ten times during 
that /¢/e-d-/é/e of two hours’ duration 
I felt giddy and dizzy. But | prom- 
ised her honestly, and without any 
mental reservation, that I would be 
her father and her protector; and my 
conscience tells me that I shall never 
violate this promise and never betray 


unfortunate marriage. 


you 


her confidence.” 

Victorious and magnanimous though 
Bellamare’s argument had appeared 
to me, 1 could not help feeling very 
miserable. 1 tried to revive my flame 
for the Countess, and dreamed often 
of the raptures of a mutual love; but 
upon awakening from such a dream 
I loved her no longer. Her image 
appealed merely to my senses, through 
my imagination. 

At the close of my vacation, I made 
up my mind to renounce the study of 
law and to rejoin at once Bellamare's 
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troupe. I therefore started for Toulon, 
where my beloved master was playing 
with more or less success, and was 
enthusiastically received. The troupe 
were on the point of leaving France, 
in order to make a tour through 
Southern Europe, including some of 
the islands of the Mediterranean Sea, 
Turkey, and the Danubian Provinces; 
intending at the approach of spring to 
go to Russia, where Bellamare hoped 
to find a vast field for his operations. 

We were rather successful this time 
during the first weeks of our new trip, 
and played in Italy to large and ap- 
preciative houses. 

It was at Florence that I met with 
an adventure which, owing to subse- 
quent events, left but a slight trace in 
my life. Perhaps this will surprise 
you; but learn the 
important events which rapidly fol- 
lowed each other after this incident, 
strange and fleeting like a dream, vou 
will comprehend how natural it was 
for me to forget it almost entirely. 

At the moment of leaving Florence, 
I received a note which read: 

‘“‘T have applauded both of you. Be 
happy with Aer. THE UNKNOWN.” 

I entreated Bellamare to tell me if 
he had seen the Countess during our 
sojourn at Florence. He assured me 
he had not; and as I could rely on 
his word, I knew it was so. Florence 
was but a comparatively small city, 
and I might have succeeded in dis- 
covering my admiring friend without 
too much trouble. 

“Will you stay here?” asked Bella- 
mare. 

“Don't you see,”’ I replied, ‘that 
she still believes that I wanted to de- 
ceive her? I shall not accept such a 
situation.” 

And I proceeded on my journey, — 
although I confess that I felt rather 
proud of my independent spirit. 

We went to Ancona, whence a 
heavy and ill-looking vessel was to 
transport us to Corfu. There we in- 


as soon as you 


tended to give several performances, 
the proceeds of which would enable 
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us to pay our passage to Constanti 
nople. 

Our vessel looked miserable indeed ; 
and the master—a Jew who tried to 
pass himself for a Greek—was a 
great talker, and more servile than 
honest and intelligent. 

We gave one performance at An- 
cona, and were just leaving the thea- 
tre when the master of the “ Alcyon” 
—this was the poetical name of our 
miserable craft—came to inform us 
that we would have to set sail at day- 
break. We had calculated on staying 
two days longer at Ancona, and 
nothing was ready for our departure. 
But he objected that the season was 
very capricious, and that we ought to 
take advantage of the favorable wind 
which had just set in. We were in 
the last week of February. 

We advised our women to pack 
their trunks, and to take some hours 
of sleep; while we—the male mem- 
bers of the troupe—made ready to 
carry the baggage on board the “ Al- 
cyon.” It took us the whole night to 
do this work,—for, besides our cos- 
tumes and our personal luggage, we 
had to take along a number of indis- 
pensable decorations which we could 
not do localities, 
where, instead of a theatre, we would 
find but a naked hall. These, as 
well as a considerable amount of pro- 
visions, with which we had to sup- 
ply ourselves during our 
formed quite a heavy load. 

The master of the vessel had taken 
a cargo of merchandise, which filled 
the entire hull of the craft, so that we 
were compelled to pile up our baggage 
on the deck—a most embarrassing 
circumstance; but very fortunate, after 
all, as you will soon see. 


without in such 


voyage, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 

At dawn, worn out by fatigue, we 
weighed anchor; and, driven by a 
strong wind, we were rapidly carried 














off in the direction of Brindisi. We 
went almost as fast as a steamship. 
Starting from Ancona on Thursday, 
we hoped to be at Corfu on the Mon- 
day or Tuesday following. 

But the wind changed toward the 
evening of our departure, and carried 
us with frightful rapidity out into the 
open sea. We showed some alarm 
to the captain. His craft did not ap- 
pear to be capable of enduring such a 
high sea, and of crossing the Adriatic 
at the point of its greatest width. He 
told us that the ‘“Alcyon"’ was capa- 
ble of sailing around the world; and 
that, if we did not drop anchor at 
Brindisi, we would touch the opposite 
shore either at Ragusa or at Antivari. 
He swore that the wind blew to- 
ward the northwest, and had a ten- 
dency to increase in that direction. 
He either deceived himself or lied. 
The wind carried us for forty hours 
toward the east; and as, in spite of a 
heavy heaving and setting, our course 
was very swift, we took confidence, 
and instead of resting, sang and 
laughed the whole night following. 
At this time the wind became adverse, 
and our pilot assured us that this 
was a favorable symptom, —the wind 
on the coasts.of Dalmatia always 
blowing, during the night, from the 
land upon the sea. We therefore ap- 
proached the shore, — but what shore? 
We did not know it, and the crew 
knew as little about it as ourselves. 

During the evening, we sailed along 
the coast, surrounded by a multitude 
of little islands, whose sombre spec- 
tres appeared in the distance on a 
bleak sky. The moon set at an early 
hour; and the master, who had pre- 
tended to recognize certain light- 
houses, could no longer distinguish 
anything. The sky grew dark; heavy 
rolling replaced the heaving and set- 
ting; and it seemed to us that the 
sailors tried to stand out tosea. We 
lost all patience with the master. We 
wanted to land, no matter where. 
We had had enough of the sea, and 
of our miserable craft. Leon pacified 
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us by saying that it would be better to 
tack about the whole night than to 
approach the thousands of rocks scat- 
tered along the shores of the Adriatic. 


We resigned ourselves. 

Toward midnight the wind began 
to turn about, and we were informed 
that it was quite impossible to steer 
with certainty. 

The master commenced to lose his 
head; he lost it completely when a 
shock, at first slight, followed up by a 
shock more violent, informed us that 
we touched the rocks. I do not know 
whether it would have been possible 
to cast anchor in order to await the 
day, or to make any other manceuvre 
to save us. However that may have 
been, the crew suffered the “ Alcyon” 
to entangle herself in the rocks. The 
poor craft did not play many gam- 
bols. A violent shock, accompanied 
by a sharp cracking, gave us to un- 
derstand that we were lost. The hull 
began to fill, and the prow was 
broken. We still made a few fath- 
oms, when we suddenly found our- 
selves arrested, taken between two 
rocks, upon one of which | rushed, 
carrying Imperia in my arms. My 
comrades followed my example, and 
saved the other women. It was well 
for us that we thought of the women 
and ourselves; for the master and his 
assistants thought only of their cargo, 
and tried in vain to save it, without 
concerning themselves about us. 

The vessel, held back by the rocks, 
bounded like an infuriated beast. 
Her flanks resisted still, so that we 
had time to save all that was on the 
deck; and after half an hour devoted 
to this feverish labor—which fortu- 
nately was crowned with success— 
the ‘“Alcyon,” lifted up by waves 
which every minute grew higher and 
higher, disengaged herself from the 
rock by a recoiling bound, as if she 
had intended to take a spring in or- 
der to clear it; but, suddenly thrown 
forward again, she touched it once 
more, —but this time more than half 
drowned, her keel dashed to pieces 
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and her masts overthrown. An im- 
mense wave again lifted what was left 
of the 


upon the rock, where we had sought 


miserable craft, and dashed 
refuge, part of the flooring and some 
ruins of the hull. The rest was swal- 
lowed up. They had saved nothing 
of the cargo. 

The little island 
found ourselves, and whose name I 


upon which we 
have never learned —perhaps it had 
none—might measure five hundred 
metres in length and one hundred in 
width. It was a limestone rock, white 
as marble, and perpendicular on all 
sides, with the exception of a sloping 
hollow, through which the sea entered 
and formed a minute road, 

Thanks to this little road, where 
the whim of the waves had thrown 
us, we had been able to get a footing. 
But we had not at first the leisure to 
examine the nature of our asylum. 
We had supposed we 
and discovered afterwards, with great 


were ashore; 
astonishment, that we were mere pris- 
oners on an isolated rock in the sea. 

For my own part, I did not in the 
least imagine the danger of our situa- 
tion; I did not for a moment question 
the facilities for leaving our place of 
refuge; and while Bellamare went 
nature, I 
for the 
ladies, which I succeeded in finding. 
You may well imagine that they were 


presery ed 


around to ascertain its 


hunted for a sheltered spot 


terrified. Imperia alone 
her presence of mind, and tried to 
inspire them with courage. Régine 
grew devout, and said her prayers. 
Anna had nervous fits, and made our 
situation even more lugubrious by 
her piercing shrieks. It was in vain 
that Bellamare told her that we were 
saved and out of danger. She heard 
nothing, and tranquillized herself only 
when Moranbois threatened to throw 
her into the sea. Fear acted on her 
as on children. She asked for par- 
don, wept, and became quiet. 


When we had satisfied ourselves 


that nobody was hurt or missing at 
the call of the roll—for utter dark- 


ness enveloped us all the time—we 
wanted to consult the master as to 
the best way of leaving this miserable 
refuge. 

“The best way to leave it?” said 
he, in a despondent tone; ‘there is 
none at all! This is the cruel Aora, 
the most pernicious of winds; and 
God alone knows for how many dzys 
it will continue to blow between us 
And then, n 


sirs, there is still another thing: 


y dear 
The 


and, whatever 


and the shore. 





Viva has fascinated us: 


we might try to do, would turn 
against us.” 

“The lila: said Bellamare: ‘‘is 
that another adverse wind? Once is 


enough already, I think.” 

“No, no, Siguor mio, it is not a 
wind—it is something much worse; 
it is the bad fairy that allures the ves- 
sels to these roc ks, and rejoices when 
she sees them wrecked. Do you hear 


her? I hear her but too well. Those 
are not the pebble-stones tossed by 


no pebble- 


That 


the waves! There are 
stones on these steep shores! 
is the laughter of the infamous [7/a. 
I tell you it is her deadly laughter — 


her fiendish laughter !"’ 


“But where are we, you idiot?” 
asked Bellamare, shaking the super- 
stitious master. The wretch knew 


nothing about it, and repeated inces- 
santly: ‘ Scoglio maladetto! Pietra 
del Diavolo!/” (Devil's Rock):—so 
that we were at liberty to apply either 
of these disheartening epithets to our 
place of refuge. But the 
not matter. However, it was really 
very important to recognize the shore 


name did 


opposite which we had been wrecked, 
and which no light-house pointed out. 
The master asked his men. One of 
them answered “ Zara;"’ the other, 
“* Shalairo.”’ 
his shoulders, and said “ Ragusa. 

“Well, it seems that we are fixed 
here,’ said Bellamare, smiling sadly. 

‘Nothing of the kind!” said Mo- 
ranbois in his turn. ‘It don't take 
the Devil to make a raft out of the 
wreck of our vessel!’ 


The master shrugged 
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The master shook his head; his 
two men did the same. They sat 
down on the ruins, and kept quiet. 

“Let us rouse them! let us beat 
them!” said Moranbois, with an oath. 
‘They must either speak or obey!” 

To our threats they replied at last 
that we ought not to stir; that we 
neither 
any noise, because the gale 


should show ourselves nor 
make 
was dying away, and we might, if we 
should happen to be in the neighbor- 
hood of Alunssa, which was infested 
with pirates, draw them upon us and 
The best 
course would be to await the day, as 


be murdered and robbed. 


the brigands were daring only at night. 

“What!” exclaimed Leon, full of 
indignation. ‘Here we 
men, more or less well armed; and 
you believe that we are afraid of the 
brigands of the sea? Nonsense! Get 
your tools, and let us go to work at 
If you refuse to help us, we 
have here somebody who will direct 


are —ten 


once! 


us, and we can do without you.” 

He pointed to Moranbois, who had 
lived long enough on the wharves of 
Toulon to know something about 
ship-building, and who went to work 
without waiting for the consent of 


the master. Leon, Lambesq, Marco, 


and myself, took his orders, and 
worked with great activity; while 
Bellamare collected and loaded our 


firearms. He thought that the fears 
of the master might not be entirely 
illusory, and that our shipwreck might 
attract the bandits of the coast, if we 
were at some distance from a port. 
The master looked at us inactively. 
The had 
completely demoralized him. Much 
less afraid of the sea than of the pi- 
rates, he commenced to utter lamen- 


loss of his merchandise 


tations upon seeing us lighting torches 
and striking with tremendous noises 
on the remains of the “ Alcyon.” 
‘“‘We must not blind ourselves to 
our situation,’ said Moranbois to me; 
“with these miserable 
shall never build a raft capable of 
carrying fifteen persons. If it will 


23 


boards we 
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carry four of us, we will be very for- 
tunate indeed. But no matter! If 
the raft will carry only myself, I shall 
get upon it and hunt for assistance.” 

During a little rest I ran to see 
what had of the women. 
Pressed close together like birds in 
their nest, they were shivering with 
cold, while we were perspiring pro- 
fusely. I urged them to walk about; 
but none of them had the courage to 
get up,—and for the first time I saw 
even Imperia despondent. 


said | 


become 


“is & possible ?”’ to her; 
‘you, too?” 

She think of my 
father; and if we do not succeed in 
escaping from this rock, who will 
take care of him?” 

“TI!” said I, pathetically; and, de- 
taken from a 
recent drama, I added: ‘‘He shall 
Beppo's friendship, if Beppo 


answered: “I 


claiming a sentence 


have 
should escape!’”’ 

I was as gay as a finch; but the 
remainder of the night no doubt 
seemed dreadfully long to these poor 
To the men it 
and the rising 
No pirate 
The raft 
Moranbois assumed the 


shipwrecked women. 
soon passed away; 
sun surprised us working. 
had made his appearance. 
was afloat. 
command, and installed himself upon 
it with the master and one of the sail- 
ors. There was only room for three, 
and Moranbois trusted nobody but 
himself to bring us assistance. With 
deep emotion, we saw him depart 
upon while he 
bade nobody adieu, nor showed the 
The sea was furious in 


this miserable raft; 


least alarm. 
the neighborhood of our island; but 
at a distance of several miles we per- 
ceived a long line of rocks, which 
appeared to be the coast of Dalmatia, 
and we hoped that the passage of our 
friend would be rapid. We 
therefore not a little surprised on see- 
ing the raft, instead of taking this di- 
rection, taking to the sea; and soon 
it disappeared behind the tremendous 
waves which limited our horizon. 
The supposed shore was in fact but a 


were 
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series of rocks, even more dangerous 
than the one upon which we had 
found a refuge. This we discovered 
as soon as the mist of the morning 
cleared away. We were surrounded 
by little islands, higher than our own, 
which entirely concealed the shore 
from our view, with the exception of 
a few roseate points which loomed up 
in the distance. These were the sum- 
mits of the Dalmatian Alps, which we 
had perceived already from the Ital- 
ian shore, and which now appeared 
to be hardly any nearer by. The 
sailor who stayed with us gave us no 
information at all; he spoke an unin- 
telligible Slavonic dialect, —and had, 
besides, fallen out with Marco, who 
had teased him during the voyage. 
On the side of the open sea our 
horizon was as limited and our pros- 
pect as hopeless. The splendid spec- 
tacle of wild rocks, half submerged 
in the foaming surf, presented a sub- 
lime but horrible scene. Nota blade 
of grass on the rock,—not one herb 
on its walls,—no hope for us of fish- 
ing anything whatever in these clear 
and deep waters,—no chance of es- 
caping through these maddened waves 
without assistance from without. In 
vain we went about our prison at 
least ten times;—nowhere a hospi- 
table shore was to be seen. In vain 
we questioned our charts and our 
guide-books. In vain we tried to con- 
sole each other by saying that the 
shores of the Adriatic are 
surrounded with inhabited islands. 
There was no trace of life around us. 
At this moment we wére not much 
frightened by the situation. We 
hoped soon to see vessels and boats 
about our rock; and at all events, the 
raft would, we trusted, soon fall in 
with one, and point out our distress. 
With the return of the sun, the 
wind had completely changed. It 
was blowing with violence from the 
west,—an alarming circumstance, in 
every respect. No fishing-boat could 


eastern 


go to sea, and no sailing-vessel could 
approach the 


rocks;—and would 
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Moranbois himself be able to land 
without being swallowed up? We had 
loaded his raft with all the provisions 
it would hold. Those that remained 
for our support were not abundant, 
and we thought it prudent to delay 
resorting to them as long as possible. 
We hoped that when the slight tide 
which occurs in the Adriatic should 
enter our basin, it would bring along 
some shell-fish, which we intended to 
content ourselves with, in order not 
to touch our own provisions. 

We watched the ebb in 
prevent it from carrying off the riches 
which the tide might have brought us. 
But we found only empty shells. 
Imperia, who had regained her cool- 
ness, requested me to gather for her 
the prettiest ones. She took them, 
assorted them, and, sitting down ona 
projection of the rock, she drew from 
her pocket her little work-box which 
never left her, and commenced to 
make a necklace of these poor jewels 
—as though she had intended to 
adorn herself for the evening, and to 
gotoaball. Pale and already broken 
by a night of anguish and terror, 
beaten by the wind which did not 
play with her hair, but rather seemed 
to wish to tear it from her, she was as 
serious and mild as | had seen her in 
the green-room of the Odeon—ex- 
hausted by her illness, but neverthe- 
less working at her embroidery, and 
ready to go, as soon as called, upon 


order to 


the stage. 

**You look at her!”’ said Bellamare, 
who was also then contemplating her. 
“ This girl is certainly a degree above 
mortal women. Does she not sit there 
like an angel among the damned?” 

“Do you suffer?’’ I asked him, 
while I looked at him with surprise; 
for I found him so changed that I 
was alarmed. But he replied, smiling: 

“You are not less frightful than I. 


” 


We are all frightful now! We are 
fairly worn out with fatigue. We 


must eat, or we shall all become crazy 
soon.” 


He was right. Lambesq began to 
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quarrel with Marco; and Purpurin, 
half-submerged in the water, recited 
with a stupid air verses which had no 
meaning. 

We hurried up to the provisions. 
They were not damaged; but having 
been furnished by the master of the 
*Alcyon,” they were of a very poor 
quality —except the wine, which was 
good, and sufficient in quantity to 
last for a couple of days. The women 
were served first. Only one of them 
ate with good appetite — Régine, who 
also drank considerably; and as all 
our drinking-water had been lost in 
the shipwreck, she was soon com- 
pletely intoxicated, and fell asleep on 
a spot where the waves would have 
carried her off unless we had taken 
her to a higher point. 

Lambesq, who was already exces- 
sively excited, also got drunk; while 
Marco, who had remained sober, grew 
feverishly gay. The others observed 
one another, and I succeeded in put- 
ting aside part of my allowance, with- 
out attracting any one’s attention. I 
thought that Moranbois, if he had 
not been swallowed up by the sea, 
might not come back very soon, and 
I intended to sustain the strength of 
Imperia at the expense of my own to 
the very last hour possible. 

No sail appeared during this day, 
which became foggy toward noon. 
The wind died away, and the cold 
diminished. We constructed a shel- 
ter for the women by hollowing out 
of the rock —which, partaking of the 
nature both of marble and chalk, did 
not offer us much resistance —a kind 
of grotto, which we prolonged by a 
little wall of dry stones. We made 
for them a common bed out of boxes 
and bales, and covered the whole 
with linen decoration, which—oh, 
strange derision of destiny !—repre- 
sented the sea seen beyond a line of 
rocks. Another curtain, fastened to 
the walls of real rocks, formed the 
toilet-room of the ladies. 

After this we set about constructing 
a signal of distress which should 
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overtower the rocks on the side of 
But in vain we watched 
the waves beating against our prison. 
They did not carry along any of the 
ruins of the ‘“Alcyon.” The weak 
rolls of our stage curtains could not 


the open sea, 


resist the breeze of the ocean; and in 
spite of the care which we employed 
in supporting them, they were over- 
thrown after a few moments, and we 
had to renounce the idea of erecting 
a signal of distress. 

Night surprised us before we had 
had time to construct a shelter for 
ourselves. The wind commenced to 
blow again, and it grew cold and 
rough. Three or four times we had 
to rebuild the tent of 
the women, who were quiet and worn 
out by fatigue. 

A few miserable pieces of wood 
at hand to build a fire. But 
Bellamare asked us to keep this in 
reserve for an extreme moment, and 
for an emergency, when one of our 
company might be seriously sick. 
We might be delivered from our 
prison at any moment by the ap- 
proach of a vessel; but it was also 
evident that we might remain prison- 
ers on this rock until the abatement 
of the 
approach the coast, or until the dis- 
appearance of the fog would permit 


and refasten 


were 


wind would allow vessels to 


our signal of distress to be seen. 
Toward morning the cold became 
so keen that we felt a fever creeping 
over us. We had some provisions 
left, but we were no longer hungry, 
and tried to warm ourselves by the 
wine, which for a moment relieved, 
but soon after increased, the irritation. 
And yet we were but at the begin- 
ning of our sufferings. The next day 
brought us torrents of rain, at which 
we rejoiced at first,—as we could 
now quench our thirst, and gather, in 
the few vessels which we had, a small 
supply of rain-water. But we were 
nearly frozen; and after our thirst 
had been quenched, hunger reap- 
peared, more intense than ever. 
However, Bellamare, seconded by 
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Leon, Marco, and myself, decreed 
that we should resist as long as possi- 
ble the temptation of exhausting our 
last resources. 

This second day of vain hope gave 
us the first notion of the possibility 
of an abandonment on this sterile 
rock. The feelings of mental dis- 
tress augmented our physical ills. 
We were even more dismayed than 
at the moment of the shipwreck. 
Lambesq became intolerable by his 
useless complaints and vain recrimi- 
nations. The sailor who had stayed 
with us, and who was a perfect brute, 
signified by his gestures that we ought 
to draw lots as to which of us should 
be the first to be eaten by the others. 

In the evening, after the rain had 
ceased, we burned our little supply of 
wood, in order to revive Anna, who 
fainted every few moments. Imperia, 
whom I had compelled to accept the 
little food I had saved for her, gave it 
to Anna. The balance of our pro- 
visions disappeared during the night, 
devoured either by Lambesq or by 
the sailor— perhaps by both of them. 
All the rain-water had gone the same 
way, or had been spilled. 

This third night, the cold, which set 
in after the rain which had soaked 
our garments, was so keen as to make 
our teeth chatter so that we could not 
easily speak. The boxes with our 
theatrical costumes were broken open, 
and we put on at hazard all they con- 
tained, —overcoats, dresses, furs, and 
cloaks. 

We intended to burn the 
which had contained our costumes; 
but Bellamare objected, saying that 
they might serve the last survivor as 


boxes 


a shelter. 

At last the third day brought back 
the sun, and, with the disappearance 
of the fog, the hope that we would be 
perceived. 

We got a little warmer; we deluded 
ourselves. Anna recovered a little, 
and intoxication again consoled those 
who were willing to resort to it. I 


could not prevent Marco from going 
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beyond moderation. He detested 
Lambesq, whose insolence and egot- 
ism exasperated him. We had a 
good deal of trouble to prevent them 
from fighting. 

A sudden hope of rescue gave a 
diversion. At last we discovered a 
sail on the horizon! We made all 
the signals we could. Alas! 
too distant, and we were concealed 
by the rocks. It vanished again. A 
second and third sail, and two others 
still toward evening, threw us into 
a crazy enthusiasm, and back again 
into a despondency. 
Anna fell asleep, and it was impossi- 
ble to awaken her and to make her 
eat some shells which we had gath- 
ered. Lucinde wrapped her head in 
her shawl, and remained as if petri- 
fied. Régine recommenced her de- 
votion; a livid paleness had replaced 
on her countenance the purple red- 
ness of We had to 
fasten Purpurin in order to prevent 
him from throwing himself into the 
sea; and to subdue with our fists the 
sailor who rushed upon us to drink 


it was 


heart-rending 


drunkenness. 


our blood. 

Thirst had become again our chief 
torment. 
it; and there were moments when, 


The wine only exasperated 


almost losing my reason, I had to 
implore Bellamare and Leon, who 
were still masters of themselves, to 
prevent me from getting drunk. 

Would we have suffered less with- 
out this wine, which burned our blood 
and devoured our famished stomachs? 
Perhaps so;—but perhaps we would 
have perished from cold and wet ere 
assistance could have reached us. 

The shed which we had erected 
offered hardly any protection. The 
costume-box enough to 
hold one crouching Lam- 
besq had taken possession of it, and, 
cowering in this refuge, he uttered in- 
sults and threats to whomsoever came 
near it, for fear of being dislodged 
from it. Trying to pull down the 
cover, he broke it, and cursed the 
louder for this accident. 


was large 


person. 




















In order not to hear the angry 
words of Lambesq, Bellamare led me 
away and said: 

“My dear child, what we suffer 
here is nothing, if we shall ever be 
rescued. I do not yet despair,—but 
I should lie if I were to say that I am 
very sure of it; and even if the fact 
were evident, I would be unable to 
shake off the profound grief which 
the but too probable death of Moran- 
bois causes me. This is the first time 
in my life that sadness overpowers 
my will. You are young,—you have 
a heart and energy; Leon is a silent 
stoic, and Marco is an excellent boy 
—but he is too young for such an 
ordeal. It is therefore for you to in- 
spire me with courage, if my own 
should fail me. Will you promise 
me to be the wax and the chief of 
our poor shipwrecked family, if Bel- 
lamare should succumb either by 
death or delirium?” 

“You are ingenious in everything,” 
I replied, ‘‘even in teaching. I un- 
derstand you. A moment ago I grew 
weak, and you find the means of re- 
viving my strength by feigning to grow 
weak yourself. Thanks, my friend !— 
to my last hour I shall try to be worthy 
of assisting you.” 

He embraced me; I felt tears on the 
cheeks of this man whom I had never 
before seen otherwise than smiling. 

“Let me cry like a baby,” he re- 
sumed, with his habitual smile, which 
at this moment was really heart-rend- 
ing. ‘Moranbois will have no other 
adieu than these tears of a friend, 
who perhaps will soon also have dis- 
appeared, This rude companion of 
my strolling life was devotion per- 
sonified. He died as he deserved to 
die. Let us also try to die nobly, my 
son, if we are to remain on this rock 
which prolongs our agony. 

“It would have been easy to die 
while going down with our craft. To 
perish from hunger and thirst is more 
serious and slower. Let us abstain 
from this wine, which excites but at 
the same time debilitates us. I have 
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read a great many tales of shipwrecks 
and of suicides by inanition. I know 
that hunger ceases at the end of three 
or four days; and we have arrived at 
this term. After two or three days 
more, our thirst will also have disap- 
peared; and those among us who 
have a powerful constitution can live 
some days longer without suffering 
and delirium. Let us try to sus- 
tain by hope and patience our poor 
women! Anna is most nervous;— 
she will resist longest. But the most 
courageous among them — Imperia— 
alarms me most, because she forgets 
herself for the others. You must 
know, my son, that I have concealed 
a treasure for her—a box of dates, — 
alas! it is but too small,—and a little 
bottle of rain-water. Let us not wait 
for her first symptom of exhaustion, — 
for, with those natures which do not 
sink but to die, late remedies are of 
no avail. Go and call her in my 
name; and as soon as she is with us, 
we will compel her to eat and drink.” 

I hastened to obey, without telling 
Imperia what we intended to do. 
We led her away to the most remote 
point of the island, and there Bella- 
mare said to her: 

‘My daughter, you must obey, or I 
give you my word of honor I shall 
throw myself into the sea. I will 
never see you starve.” 

“IT am not hungry,” she replied. 
“I do not suffer. It is I that shall 
throw myself into the sea if you do 
not eat what remains for you.” 





She refused with obstinacy, swear- 
ing that she was strong and could 
wait a long while yet. But while 
thus speaking, she suddenly fainted 
away. A few drops of water revived 
her; and when she had recovered 
we compelled her, by an almost 
brutal authority, to eat some dates. 

“And will you not eat some, too?’ 
she asked us, in an imploring tone. 

“Remember your father,"’ said I to 
her; ‘‘you have not the right to re- 
nounce life!” 


’ 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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JOHN CHINAMAN PICTURESQUELY CONSIDERED. 


BY RALPH KEELER. 


EWSPAPERS and magazines 
have been very busy of late 


solving the Chinese problem; and it 
is no great disparagement to these 
periodical philosophers to say that, 
although they have not used the 
method, they have thus far only 
reached the unsatisfactory results of 
the diminishing series of algebra. 
Meantime, John is quietly coming 
over to solve the problem for himself; 
and the servant-girl of the period is 
helping him. The person who has 
seen an American-born girl doing 
kitchen-work, for hire, in any city in 
this broad Union, within the last three 
years, has seen an extraordinary sight, 
and will do well to remember it with 
the pride of one who has enjoyed a 
rare privilege. In three years more, 
to judge from present indications, the 
native hand-maiden will have left also 
the kitchens of the backwoods. Let 
her go;—John is coming to wash her 
dishes. And that is not all John is 
coming to do: he is coming with 
many a politico-economical blessing 
concealed in his flowing sleeves and 
braided into his mysterious cue. He, 
in my opinion, is to be the public 
benefactor who is, for instance, to get 
Horace Greeley out of his hebdoma- 
dal trouble about Protection. John is 
coming to make our labor so cheap 
that we can compete with the man- 
ufacturers of England and of the 
whole free-trading world. As sure as 
the coming Chinaman ever begins to 
build his ancestral tombs on American 
soil, he will put in them the vexed 
question of Free-Trade or Protection. 
Who shall say what else he wi!l put in 
them? Perhaps a good share of the 
paganism that has for three thousand 
years inspired him to build them ;— 


and perhaps also the antagonistic 
memory of the Honorable Senator 
from California, and of several gen- 
erations of astute Sacramento legisla- 
tors. 

But it is not the intention of this 
paper to have anything to do with the 
“impending problem.” If, therefore, 
I have inadvertently solved it for you 
in advance, with the usual dogmatic 
and dictatorial phrase and manner 
of your true philosopher, you have 
gained just that much more than any 
reasonable person could have ex- 
pected. It is my purpose to see if I 
can find something picturesque in the 
Chinaman and brother. If I had 
time to commence this article over 
again, I should leave out all the ex 
cathedra argument, and begin it very 
much as Eugene Sue introduces the 
Wandering Jew. I should have two 
forms discovered (in description) 
standing on opposite shores of the 
narrowest reach of Behring’s Strait; 
one with his thick wooden-soled 
shoes planted on an exalted snow- 
bound promontory of Kamschatka, 
his cue and spacious trousers flying 
in the Arctic wind, and his almond- 
shaped eyes bent in honest inquiry 
across the turbulent water toward—the 
other form, who stands on the western- 
most jut of Alaska, one arm akimbo, 
with her dress-skirts pinned up as in 
a pause of scrubbing, and beckons 
wistfully with her other hand and arm 
to the half-willing Asiatic. This would 
have represented the state of the Mon- 
golian immigrant and the Caucasian 
servant-girl of to-day. It would have 
shown you how the two most inter- 
ested parties are solving the problem 
for themselves. It would have shown 
you the great equation of the two 
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continents, the oldest and the newest, 
and the slight stretch of sea—the 
eternal sign of equality — between; 
one member of the equation, too, 
ready and about to be transposed, 
and the other, perhaps, to be elimi- 
And all this would have been 
picturesque. If, in addition, I should 
have placed in the mouth of the serv- 
ant-girl, as she looked over across 
the waters at the Chinaman, 
soul-stirring ballad of invitation, such 
as ‘*‘Come, oh, come with me!” 
and if I should have made John to 
reply in sentimental “ Pigeon-Eng- 
lish,” with his fatal transposition of 
7's and 7's, “Ober the liver 
waiting fo’ me,” it would, peradven- 
ture, have tended to make the scene 
melodramatic; but 


nated. 


some 


eee. ? 


she's 


somewhat more 
it would not, in my humble opinion, 
have added to the force or interest, or, 
indeed, to the picturesqueness, of this 
present disquisition. 

In fact, 1 have my doubts whether 
I shall find anything that others may 
consider picturesque in or about John, 
—now that I am getting gradually to 
what ought to be my subject. I chose 
the title so that the reader should not 
expect to find anything deep or de- 
monstrative in what follows it. I may 
as well confess, too, that I do not 
hope to produce aught so amusingly 
picturesque, even, as some of the 
sober, well-meant philosophy which 
has been uttered on the same subject. 
John is an odd sort of fellow, anyway, 
and the poses of his ordinary (or ex- 
traordinary) life are queer enough, in 
the eyes of us outside barbarians, let 
them be called what they may. He 
is a philosopher, if some of us saga- 
cious writers who treat of him are 
not. Heisastoic. His language isa 
monosyllabic stoicism; you could not 
warm a word into a new meaning; 
you could not twist it into such an 
excruciating pun, for instance, as I 
am forced to use now — because every 
word has to abide by its old immuta- 
ble proper character. His monoto- 
nous, abominable music is the utter 


stoicism of sound; it never falters or 
descends from its octave of sublime 
torture; and he endures it with a mild 
resignation which would do credit to 
Zeno himself. The which 
seem to do the service, for him, of the 
old Greek chorus and anti-chorus, at 
his theatres; the fire-crackers, which 
frighten away the devils from his 
temple-yards, or prolong their festive 
thunders for three 
nights on the anniversary of his New 
Year; and many other inflictions, 
which are just as well not enumerated, 
and which he bears with a meek-eyed 
patience not unmixed with joy, go to 
show that John Chinaman is the only 
real stoic of this degenerate nineteenth 
century. 

From your sumptuous breakfast- 
table at the Occidental or Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, of San Francisco, to the 
miniature heart of China, is a voyage 
of from ten to fifteen minutes. On 
your way to the Chinese quarters, 


o o 
gongs, 


days and three 


you will pass, in the city streets, as 
free a highway for all the nations as 
If the day 
is favorable, you may see children of 
each of the five races playing together 
on the sidewalks, or wrestling with 
one another, more or less affecticn- 
ately, in the gutters; using, the while, 
the common medium of the ‘ Ameri- 
can language,”’ interspersed with oc- 
casional polyglot annotations in Chi- 
nese, Indian, Kanacka, etc. But the 
Chinese quarters, proper, you will 
find, are as much hemmed in by the 
queer lines of their own race and na- 
tionality as ever were the Jews by the 
chains that confined them to their pe- 
culiar precinct in Rome. As if to 
make the effect more picturesque, the 
principal street of Chinatown runs up 
one of the hills upon which the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific is built. Apart 
from the ‘great wholesale houses of 
the Chinese merchants, who represent 
millions of capital, it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the number of inhab- 
itants crowded into every house you 
pass. Upon the roofs, and down in 


any ocean on the earth. 
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the cellars, you will see busy swarms 
of the thrifty race, plying their needles 
as tailors, or shaving heads as barbers, 
or ironing clothes as laundrymen. 
The streets and alleys are thronged 
with human beings, with their round 
hats, and pig-tails coiled under them 
or dangling between their heels, and 
with their long blue shirts worn over 
their flowing blue pantaloons. Occa- 
sionally a woman will be seen making 
her way on her treacherous shoes, 
with an uneasy, ground-swell motion, 
and displaying a coiffure so artistic as 
to eclipse all the Western fancies in 
rats, rolls, and elaborate false hair. 
The shops are crowded with the buy- 
ers and sellers of their thousand 
things of daily consumption for which 
our language has noname. The bam- 
boos and the rattan about the chests 
and jars of their merchandise, and 
the tapers of fragrant woods which 
are often kept burning, give the better 
class of these shops the fragrance of 
“far Cathay.”” The little store-rooms, 
like the holds of great India ships, 
are haunted with the smells of the 
East. 

What was once an American hotel 
of very ordinary size, now, in addi- 
tion to the countless people residing 
there all the time, often takes in two 
thousand new lodgers of a night. 
Where they are put and how they 
live are questions too subtle for the 
Caucasian intellect. Everywhere ven- 
ders of fish, vegetables, rice-cakes, and 
innumerable nameless Chinese comes- 
tibles, are seen crossing the streets and 
alleys in all directions, bearing their 
wares in baskets suspended from bam- 
boo poles, and screaming at the tops 
of their lungs in the Celestial language 
of the Middle Kingdom. Verily, 
there is elsewhere no scene so curious, 
no instance where the life and civili- 
zation of one part of the world— 
sharp and defined, with scarce an 
edge worn off—so comes in contact 
with and shoulders its way through 
our busy life and boasted civilization 
of the West. 


How much more striking this would 
be if we could but read the cabalistic 
signs of the Chinese, which thrust 
themselves from every imaginable 
place, and if we could but understand 
the weird monotony of their mysteri- 
ous speech! On the same corner 
where Jones and Smith meet and nod 
aggressively, launch sententiously into 
the price of stocks or grain, and leave 
each other as if either were infected 
with pestilence, two merchants from 
the Flowery Kingdom will meet, and, 
it is said, pass the time of day in this 
manner, before approaching the sub- 
ject of their business: ‘* Happiness 
and prosperity to you, worthy Mr. 
Sam Li! How are your beauteous 
wife and illustrious children?’”’ To 
which Mr. Sam Li, answering, says: 
“Peace abounding to you, highly 
honored Mr. Chang Ho! My old 
hag of a wife and my squalling brats 
are pretty well, I thank you.” 

Beyond the simple announcement 
of ‘Washing and Ironing,” you will 
very rarely find any sign of a China- 
man announcing his business in Eng- 
lish. Why this is so, it would be hard 
to tell. It can scarcely be a want of 
confidence in the American sign- 
painter —though one notable instance 
might warrant the Celestials in sucha 
distrust. On the ‘Ocean Road,” one 
of the fashionable drives outside of 
San Francisco, there once settled in a 
small frame house a thrifty Mongo- 
lian; and, calling an American sign- 
painter to his assistance, instructed 
him to paint on a large board, to be 
placed in front of his establishment, 
the announcement—‘*HoONG Wo, 
WASHING AND IRONING.” But the 
sign-painter, in a wanton freak, pro- 
duced instead, in such brilliant letters 
as wholly won the heart of his igno- 
rant employer, what in reality at- 
tracted the gaze and excited the won- 
der of thousands, and what became 
the standing joke of San Francisco 
—and, indeed, of all California —this 
remarkable legend: ‘JOHN CHINA- 
MAN; WE May BE Happy Yet!” 
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Of course the Mongolians are not 
perfect. They are as often found be- 
fore the police court as are the repre- 
sentatives of other races and nation- 
alitics. Some of the most daring 
frauds and most subtle crimes, as well 
as the more vulgar and common one 
of chicken-stealing, are often and 
justly brought to the door of the 
Chinese. It is also probable that this 
race, like our own, when away from 
the usual restraints of home, friends, 
and family, is more liable to yield to 
temptation than at any other time. 
This explains satisfactorily to us why 
the morals of White Pine, for instance, 
are not quite up to those of New Eng- 
land; and, by parallel reasoning, | 
think we may be allowed the conclu- 
sion that when the laws of this coun- 
try shall so protect the Chinaman 
that he will bring his family with him, 
and make this his home, he will not 
be so liable to lose the linen consigned 
to his cleansing, or to commit his noc- 
turnal hen-roosts. 
The their 
poorer countrymen, by the rich mer- 
chants of the Chinese companies in 
California, is a fact that should have 
its weight in a general estimate of the 
race. It is, indeed, only a natural 
manifestation of the spirit which in 
China builds hospitals and orphan 
asylums. And it is no insignificant 
earnest of the prospective public spirit 
of the Americanized coming China- 
man, that most of the roads and fine 
arch bridges in China, as well as the 
public buildings, are constructed by 
voluntary contributions. Travellers 
in China tell us, furthermore, that in 
connection with these public works it 
is very common to see stone tablets 
erected, containing the names of the 
donors and the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. 

One who visits the Chinese quar- 
ters of San Francisco, or takes the 
trouble to listen in the most casual 
passage through one of their moun- 
tain camps, will hear a vast deal of 
the monosyllabic language of the 


depredations on 


generous provision for 


Celestials. It takes a fine American 
discriminate their 
singing and their ordinary conversa- 


ear to between 


tion. The most expert in the tongues 
of ancient or modern Europe will 
listen vain for any 
single word that resembles anything 
of all his knowledge. Yet a remark- 
able discovery has made by 
means of this language by the Chi- 
and 
nigh proves to a certainty what the 


and listen in 


been 


nese miners, one which well- 
learned have been trying for years to 
that the 
of the Pacific coast, at least, came di- 
rectly from Asia. The Chinese and 
the Indians of the mountain 
are able to understand one another, 
so many of their important words are 
alike, or nearly alike. 
a long list of words common to the 
Chinese and these tribes ; and scarcely 
any one, I think, who studies the sub- 
ject will fail to be convinced that the 
languages and peoples have a com- 
mon origin. 

If one comes upon a Chinaman at 
work, he may vouchsafe to look up, 
or he may not; but in either case he 
will say, ‘‘ Hello!”’ or “ Hello, John!” 
and go imperturbedly on with his busi- 
ness. His attempts at the English 
are hazardous to the letter 7, which 
he, in common with the Japanese, 
persists in pronouncing as if it were 
/. He says, for instance, as he zig- 
zags along under the burden of his 
bamboo pole and pendant baskets of 
fish and vegetables which he is in- 
tent upon selling to every comer, 
‘Fishy, lock-fishy !*"— meaning rock- 
fish ;—‘‘belly good lock-fishy!"’ If 
this honest itinerant were asked for 
his opinion of San Francisco boys 
and dogs, there would be a queer 
mixture of the pathetic and ludicrous 
in his answer: ‘No savey boy; no 
likee dog: too much bitee China- 
man.”" It is a shameful fact that the 
dogs have been set on poor John by 
heartless boys, till it has become an 
inherited instinct of the San Fran- 
cisco canine to attack Chinamen, 


establish, namely: Indians 


tribes 


I have seen 
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And it is no uncommon thing to be 
startled, as you come through some 
quiet street, by sudden terrified 
screams, and by the quick apparition 
of a Chinaman and his basket mak- 
ing hastily around a_ corner, his 
sleeves, pantaloons, and pig-tail fly- 
ing in the wind, and a small, harm- 
less, insignificant cur in hot and noisy 
pursuit. . 

It is no easy matter to get at ex- 
actly what the Chinamen of the Pa- 
cific coast believe; but it must be 
that the Buddhism and Tauism of the 
“Central Kingdom” become some- 
what modified in transportation across 


the sea. There are fewer idols in 
their temples than are found in the 
ordinary temples of China. The 


principal image to be seen in the 
California temples is that of ‘“ Josh,” 
who by some is said to be the Chinese 
devil. Whether God or devil, how- 
ever, there he sits, with great, un- 
shapely head, long mustache, and 
ponderous Daniel Lambertine stom- 
ach, imperturbable in his painted 
stolid majesty, receiving the concilia- 
tory incense which is burned con- 
stantly before him. There are sev- 
eral of these temples in San Fran- 
cisco, and the amount of racket made 
by the fire-crackers shot off in honor 
or propitiation of ‘Josh, on the 
three days and nights of the Chinese 
New Year, or other festival occasions, 
is the cause of untold annoyance, 
and, I fear, of a great deal of blas- 
phemy, on the part of the Caucasian 
residents of the immediate neighbor- 
hood. There is a story that some of 
you may have heard before, but which 
I shall venture to repeat here, as il- 
lustrating the lamentable ignorance 
of these poor pagans with regard to 
the sacred character of the Great 
Head of our religion. A Chinaman 
and a Jew had occasion to dispute on 
some matter of trade. It was not 
long till they were both angrily abus- 
ing each other at the top of their 
voices, and to the utter limit of their 
knowledge of the English language. 


“So help mir gracious!” finally 
said the Jew; “I have not seen so 
great a rashkal ash vat you ish!” 

To which the Chinaman rejoined, 
with such unexpected and trenchant 
force as to close the colloquy :— 

“Oh! you no goodee man! you 
kill Amelican man’s ‘ Josh!’”’ 

There is another instance which, 
perhaps, better illustrates the spiritual 
blindness of the olive-tinged heathen 
now in our very midst. Nothing but 
his almost pathetic ignorance would 
have excused the irreverence of 
John’s part of the following dialogue: 

“But,” said a judge of a_back- 
mountain district of California—who 
was anxious to get the truth out of a 
Chinaman, whose testimony, though 
not then strictly legal, was of vast im- 
portance in a case—“‘ but, sir, do you 
know the meaning of an oath?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied John; ‘‘me savey 
slwear.”’ 

“You do? Then what is the pen- 
alty—I mean, what will happen to 
you if you swear to what is not true ?”’ 

“Well,” said John, ‘s’pose me 
slwear um lie, Jessle Chris gib me 
heap o’ trouble!” 

The Chinese theatre is in some way 
connected with their religion; for 
“Josh” has a seat and colored lights 
just over the proscenium. The plays 
are mostly of a historical character, 
and, in some instances, are said to 
last six months long. The first instal- 
ment of such interminable dramas 
commences with the enacted birth of 
the hero; and the last must necessa- 
rily end with his death or apotheosis. 

The battles in which the Celestial 
drama delights are both numerous 
and exceedingly noisy, the enthusi- 
asm of the audience being stimulated 
by gongs and all manner of screak- 
ing instruments. The wardrobes for 
such entertainments in San Francisco 
are generally imported from China 
direct, and are often of a very rich 
and costly kind. I was told at the 
theatre I visited, that—so sacred is 
the person and dynasty of the 




















Emperor held—no historical drama 
is permitted to be written or enacted 
about events more recent than those 
of five hundred years ago. I have 
sought in vain for a verification or a 
contradiction of this assertion in 
books on China. Although the 
drama is often called into the service 
of Chinese religion, still the actors 
cannot be held in very high repute; 
for they are one of the four classes 
excluded from the public competitive 
examinations for governmental pre- 
ferment in China. It takes three 
generations to purify the descendants 
of public play-actors so that they 
shall be good enough to hold office. 
This seems to be harder on the his- 
trionic profession than we are; and I 
am not aware that the Chinese have 
ever indulged in anything so un- 
seemly as our modern limb opera. 
Probably the most deep-rooted and 
universal dogma of the Chinese re- 
ligion is that of the worship of their 
ancestors. The dead Chinaman must 
be taken back to China. You have 
probably been told this often enough 
before; but there is something almost 
picturesque in the fact, not so gener- 
ally known, that even the millions of 
capital represented in that great mo- 
nopoly, the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, have to bow to this re- 
quirement of superstition. The poor- 
est and most insignificant Chinaman 
who dies on one of their steamers on 
the passage to or from China is em- 
balmed by the ship-surgeon and re- 
stored to his friends or some agent in 
America or China. The last thing 
done by poor John, probably, before 
leaving his native land, was to pay 
this agent in advance for this last ser- 
vice of returning his body and depos- 
iting itin the ancestral tomb. No Chi- 
naman is happy till he is thoroughly 
provided for with regard to his jour- 
ney to the next world. He always 
attempts to have his passage paid in 
advance. Hence the practice, not at 
all uncommon, of a dutiful son's pre- 
senting his father, during the lifetime 
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of the latter, with a costly and stable 
coffin; or of any ordinary person's 
keeping one of those mortuary con- 
veniences always on hand. _Itis only 
to our “‘ barbarian” tastes that coffins 
seem rather grim articles of house- 
hold furniture. 

Chinamen are proverbially reckless 
of their lives—or, at least, do not look 
upon death with the terror with which 
some of the wicked, as well as some 
of the more righteous, of us are some- 
times thought to regard it. This seems 
all the more strange when it is consid- 
ered what an expensive thing it is for 
a Chinaman to get himself well out of 
the world. A funeral in China often 
runs generations of descendants into 
ruinous debt. Your Chinaman, and 
especially your Chinawoman, believes 
in countless migrations, as punish- 
ment to the wicked, from body to 
body here on earth. Chinese women, 
particularly at a later period of their 
lives, are brought to a realizing sense 
of their position by being told that 
they are women in this stage of ex- 
istence only because they were sinful 
in some former state, and urged to 
do better, lest they should be born 
women again. Girls and babies— un- 
less only sons—are, indeed, of very 
little account in Chinese domestic 
economy; although we are now re- 
liably assured that the crime of child- 
murder, so often charged to the Chi- 
nese, is scarcely so prevalent among 
them as it is, in its various forms, 
among the English, French, and 
Americans. To save trouble and in- 
vention, female children are often 
named One, Two, Three, Four, etc. 
Says a grave missionary : “‘ The claim 
of one’s parents upon his affections 
are paramount to that of his wife. A 
reason given for this doctrine, in a 
celebrated Chinese work which treats 
of the home relations, is that the loss 
of a parent or brother is irreparable, 
but that of a wife is not. Mothers 
are regarded with great tenderness 
and affection, and grandmothers are 
almost worshipped. And in general 
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women are treated with more respect 
and consideration as they advance in 
years."" Is not this picturesque? Re- 
verse the case, and you shall see. 
Put yourself in the place, for in- 
stance, and imagine the surprise, of 
the acute Chinaman who observes 
here for the first time the reversal of 
his most deep-seated custom in our 
practice—which, I-need not remind 
you, leads us to look with too little 
admiration upon uncomely women 
of an uncertain age, and at the same 
time impels us to a boundless wor- 
ship of the girls. 

Now that we have John dead, bur- 
ied, and transmigrating about from 
body to body, how much farther can 
this article go? How much farther, 
indeed, can John go? May not, after 
all, his doctrine of metempsychosis 
be hereafter explained away, as the 
learned Germans have explained the 
classical mythology —as merely typi- 
ca! or symbolic of some great fact in 
human nature or truth in political 
ethics?—and there may be such a 
science in the curriculum of the com- 
ing man as political ethics. It is a 
part of Chinese religion to believe, as 
has been intimated, that the culprit 
male is born again into this earthly 
life asa woman, May not the learned 
coming German find in this belief an 
amber fossil for the denizens of the 
future universal republic—a crystal- 
lized moral of the old Tauists’ teach- 
ing? May he not explain to these 
Universal Republicans, with a meas- 
ured exultation in his voice and a 
learned look over the rims of his 
quartz spectacles, that the Chinese 
moralists took this figurative way of 
inculcating upon their race the im- 
portance of thrift; that, in the old 
times, men of the families ruined by 
the lack of it had been forced to cross 
the seas, take the places and perform 
the services of, and, in a word, change 
themselves to all intents and pur- 
poses into, servant-women; that is, 
if any father was not thrifty, he was 
led to fear that his son should be a 


servant-girl. I feel that this sort of 
speculation is too ponderous for a 
person of my thinking weight; but 
yet I cannot resist a sort of fancy that 
John’s transmigrating into our kitch- 
ens 2s the first process of a great crys- 
tallization, —or rather, that in this late 
alluvial or lignite of the d 
service of to-day, or upon this re- 


omestic 


motest beach of the present receding 
century, the amber is depositing — 
that is, the yellow Chinaman—that 
shall adorn or electrify the coming 
centuries. 

You have had your picturesque 
view of the servant-girl of the period, 
on the westernmost head-land of 
Alaska, beckoning to John, on the 
easternmost promontory of Kam- 
schatka, as representative of the 
present state of the respective par- 
ties. Let us close with a picture of 
the last of John’s transmigrations, as 
representative of the state of the 
same parties in the future. Let the 
scene this time, if you please, be ina 
kitchen with Sal—if it is in the back- 
woods, or Bridget if it is in a city — 
scouring pots. There is an ill-con- 
cealed dissatisfaction, perhaps, in the 
vigor with which she grapples the 
brush—for the menial of the future 
will use a brush on her kettles, and 
likewise, it is fondly hoped, on her 
hair. Her dissatisfaction is owing to 
the want of congruity between her 
employment and the day-dream she 
is having. In this dream, she is lux- 
uriously ensconced, just three rooms 
off, in the family-parlor, also in a 
neatly-fitting morning-gown and white 
collar, shining out all over from the 
background of an easy rocking-chair, 
where she vacillates at her ease, mak- 
ing tatting or embroidery, or playing 
with her lap-dog, or absorbed in the 
last thrilling romance of the coming 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., as her mood may 
be, Hence the vague longing in her 
eyes as she looks through her dream 
ignorantly out of the west window, 
and thinks of the coming of him who 
does not come, just then at least, to 
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marry her out of her troubies and 
into the family parlor. Meanwhile 
there is a yellower tinge in the sun- 
light that streams in through the east 
window, and a shadow is cast on the 
floor, close to her, which she takes 
for her own, since it is bent, like her, 
in the act of scouring pots. Imper- 
ceptibly the labor lightens and the 
pots brighter. Without her 
knowing exactly when, her hand re- 
leases its hold upon the brush, and 


grow 


the scouring goes on; without know- 
ing exactly how, she finds that her 
head has elevated from the incline of 
her labor, and that her back and 
neck have become stiffer, while the 
shadow has become stronger, more 
flexible, and more agile in propor- 
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AN an individual own property 
C in the United States? The 
question seems absurd; but it is less 
so than it seems. This right, and the 
right of the majority to take posses- 
sion of private property at discretion, 
cannot co-exist; but this latter princi- 
ple has been affirmed by the highest 
judicial authority. 

Chief Justice Marshall said (in 
“McCulloch ws. the State of Mary- 
land"’): ‘*The power of taxing the 
people and their property may be 
legitimately exercised on the objects 
to which it is applicable fo the utmost 
extent to which the government may 
The only security 
against the abuse of this power is 
found in the structure of the govern- 
ment itself. In imposing a tax, the 


choose to carry it. 


legislature acts upon its constituents. 
This is, in general, a sufficient security 
against erroneous and oppressive tax- 
ation.” 
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tion. As she goes from the scullery 
to the pantry, the still increasing sub- 
stance of the shadow noisclessly fol- 
All the little pians in her 


thought of the day's cooking are ex- 


lows her. 


ecuted before her wondering eyes by 
its silent, mysterious hands. Gradu- 
ally a long cue and flowing sleeves 
grow visible, and palpably out of the 
shadow. She beholds, and retires be- 
fore the growing and now substantial 
vision—forever. What were, as I 
may pair of skulls in the 
pantry, have become a pair of pants 
in the scullery. And the absorbing 
avatar of John Chinaman into the 
whole region of the kitchen is com- 
plete—and, may I hope? sufficiently 
picturesque. 


say, a 


OF TAXATION. 


WHEELER. 


And Professor Pomeroy, in his 
Treatise on Constitutional Law, says: 
“These views have never been ques- 
tioned.” 

I say the two rights cannot co-exist; 
in the end one must devour the other. 
If the power of taxation is limited 
only by the good moral 
sense of the majority, then, of course, 
we hold property only so long and in 
such measure as shall please King 
Majority. There are, then, no inde- 
feasible rights to lands or things. In- 
stead of the maxim, ‘‘A man can dis- 
pose of his property as he likes,"’ we 
must read: ‘*The public can dispose 
of a man’s property as it likes.” 

If it be replied that the zs/erest of 
one is also that of all, it may be re- 
plied, promptly and emphatically, that 
this is not true in the perception of 
the many: and that if it were so true, 
it would still be no rock of right, but 
the quicksand of public caprice, upon 


sense or 
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which we found property. There 
must be a clear limit to the right of 
taxation, whether general or special, 
or there is no clear title to anything 
whatever. 

If it be said that taxation upon our 
system must be equal and uniform, it 
may be answered that upon our sys- 
tem people who have nothing are 
sovereigns; and that these, with the 
help of those who have little and 
those who profit by taxation, will 
always be the majority. Is the good 
sense or moral sense of the majority 
a safe basis for the second great inter- 
est of man? 

Recent events and tendencies have 
made the question here raised one of 
the very first importance. Municipal 
taxation has grown to vast propor- 
tions, and, allied with national, state, 
and county imposts, threatens to suf- 
focate healthy enterprise and arrest 
the growth of our country. Look 
at the army of non-producers which 
municipal taxation represents. The 
six millions levied in Chicago will, at 
an average of one thousand dollars a 
year, support six thousand families, 
or thirty thousand inhabitants —one- 
tenth of the population of the city. 
Does it require one man in ten to do 
the public labor of a corporation? 

From the best data at hand, I am 
led to believe that such an army is 
about five times too large. If it be 
said that so many are not employed, 
the case becomes worse — for then our 
taxes represent the demoralized moral 
sense of people numerous enough to 
govern the corporation. ‘It is a bad 
case if the labor is employed; it is a 
worse case if the money is wasted or 
stolen. 

The stringent pressure of this taxa- 
tion upon enterprise, its blood-suck- 
ing from thrift, appear on every hand. 
Here are examples believed or known 
to be authentic: 

A owns a lot, which he has just 
leased upon the best terms, by which 
terms the city taxes take just half the 
annual rental. To all intents and 


purposes, the city owns half, and A so 
much of the other half as is left after 
satisfying the nation, the state, and 
the county. 

B owns a lot and house near the 
centre; his taxes are thirteen hundred 
dollars upon his home—a _ pretty 
round rent. B hopes to save some- 
thing handsome by selling out, and 
he may find a purchaser who will pay 
no attention to the municipal incum- 
brance. 

C owns a one-story cottage and 
a twenty-five foot lot away to the 
west of Union Park, upon which his 
taxes are three hundred dollars. The 
cottage is probably worth fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to sell. The rental value 
may be four hundred dollars a year; 
from which it may be inferred that C 
has a one-fourth interest in his ‘ prop- 
erty.’ 

D owns, in an interior county, a 
quarter-section of land. It happened 
in this wise: In 1857 a debtor was 
snuffed out by calamity, and to save 
some of his debt, D, in an unguarded 
hour, took a title to this one hundred 
and sixty acres of land. Well, it is 
moist,—not to put too fine a point 
upon it, it is very wet. It may be 
worth five hundred dollars. Now 
see how it is taxed: In 1867, fifty 
dollars; in 1868, thirty-three dollars; 
in 1869, thirty-nine dollars. These 
figures are taken from a county clerk’s 
letter, and show that the township is 
just as remorseless as the city. Per- 
haps it should be added that no sen- 
sible man would pay the taxes for the 
use of this land. 

Not content with the ordinary 
budget, the majority have for several 
years had an extraordinary one—the 
favorite item being railroad bonds. 
Counties, towns, villages, and cities 
have issued bonds to build railroads 
through them. Some recent devices 
in this state are too fresh to need re- 
capitulation. It is better to look 
farther back. 

The day when these bonds are 
issued is a bright one. All the in- 
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habitants, less a few with conservative 
superstitions, beam as benevolently 
as did Micawber when he gave his 
“T, O. U.” to Traddles, in satisfaction 
of his honest debt, and as a proof of 
his immaculate integrity. 
another affair. It may be nothing but 
a call to pay interest; but even that 


Pay-day is 


makes the clouds gather. 

Several things are learned in the 
space between these two days. The 
railroad is built, but it carries no pas- 
sengers to heaven; it charges enor- 
mously for fares and freights, and 
begins to be felt as a thirsty monop- 
oly. It has come out that the bonds 
were sold for thirty, forty, fifty, sixty 
cents on each dollar; that the benevo- 
lent citizens and strangers own more 
mortgage bonds than stock shares, 
and have made a very fine thing out 
of their public spirit. Majority gets 
mad, swears that he has been swin- 
dled, refuses to pay, and invokes the 
protection of the courts. 

The Iowa bond question is pretty 
nearly the above sketch. A Wiscon- 
sin one is remembered by all who 
pay taxes in that state. 

When a city goes into this sort of 
repudiation, you may seed down the 
streets for several years. Justly or 
unjustly, the bondholders take it by 
the throat, and there is no help but — 
to pay or die. 

There is no prettier town on Lake 
Michigan than Kenosha. The situa- 
tion is of unrivalled beauty, and fif- 
teen years ago it was one of the 
sweetest and briskest towns in Wis- 
consin. The bond fever seized it ;— 
then came repudiation, law-suits, vex- 
ations innumerable, prostration; and 
to-day its property is at a discount of 
seventy-five per cent. Kenosha will 
settle up her bonded indebtedness in 
some way —to pay all is impossible 
and thrive again. But think of the 
aggregate of personal suffering, the 
arrested enterprise —the waste of half 
a generation of human beings! 

The great court-houses, that are 
built twenty years, or even fifty years, 
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too soon; the expensive bridges where 


plain ones would suffice: the state- 


houses and school-buildings which 
are a century in advance of our 
growth; are further proofs of reck- 


lessness in expending the 
property of the country. 

In a township fifty miles from Chi- 
small 


private 


cago a general bridging of 
streams and sluiceways was carried 
out last year, with wooden supports. 
This year, before the lumber is dry, 
“the good sense of the majority” has 
ordered a general removal of the 
wood and the substitution of stone. 
It is safe to say that no man fit to be 
trusted with the management of his 
own estate would issue railroad bonds, 
build, or bridge, in these reckless 
ways. 

It seems to be practically impossi- 
ble to induce foresight in a majority; 
their ‘‘ hindsight” is sufficiently keen. 
In the case of municipal railroad 
bonds, for example, it is as easy to 
know at first as at last that these 
bonds are sacrificed for not more than 
an average of half their face. Only 
gambling financiers, or country gen- 
tlemen of limited experience, buy 
them at all; it is so well known that 
repentance is one proof that corpora- 
tions have souls, that business men 
anticipate or avoid the necessity of 
selling out a city to recover a debt. 

The evil is that there is no sense 
of personal risk in these forms of 
taxation. The majority are much 
more anxious to get than to keep; are 
more interested in the rise of prop- 
erty, or the making of business—or 
think they are—than in the safety of 
what has been accumulated. They 
are in no state of mind to be trusted 
with the property of other men; and 
yet, upon our system, they have the 
right to ruin, not merely themselves, 
but the minority also. 

Now, I say fearlessly that the ship- 
money of Hampden, and the stamp 
duties of the colonies, were trifles 
light as air in comparison with the 
enormities of our present system of 
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taxation. Representation is a farce, 
unless its object and result is justice. 
When representation becomes an in- 
strument of injustice—when, masked 
under the forms of liberty, men plun- 
der their fellows—it is nothing more or 
less than organized brigandage. If 
a tax is unjust, neither Congress nor 
majorities can change its character. 
A legal method which makes right 
and wrong depend upon votes, is an 
outrageous tyranny —the more so for 
its hypocrisy. 

No system is truly democratic which 
does not put rights out of the reach 
of votes and acts of legislature; and 
among these rights, property is only 
second to life —if it be not even before 
life, as being its indispensable condi- 
tion. 
upon the right of the many to deter- 


If our republican system rests 


mine what means of happiness the 
few shall enjoy, then it is time some 
moral put under the 
building. 

It seems very strange to notice that 


granite were 


the general principles of property can 
be so successfully pleaded in behalf 
of monopolies —such as railway cor- 
porations; and that we so constantly 
forget that the power of the majority 
to tax at discretion, is the most dan- 
gerous and most greedy monopoly in 
the land. It is stranger still that, 
having consecrated brigandage by a 
dogma of the unlimited powers of 
the people over property, we should 
wonder that we are robbed in smaller 
ways by men whom our system has 
demoralized. 

Nor ought the other side of this de- 
moralization to be forgotten. Exces- 
sive taxation eats out the marrow of 
private integrity as certainly as it 
breeds carrion to feed on the spoils 
of elections. The history of custom- 
houses is in point. During six years 
residence in a foreign city as a consu- 
lar officer, I do not remember to have 
known more than one merchant who 
had any scruples about defrauding 
“The revenue itself 


and 


the revenue. 





is the fraud,” they reasoned 
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escaped the public brigands when 
they could and as they could. 

When you have once wounded a 
property right by taxation, you have 
wounded the moral 
owner. He begins to study the art 
of self-protection, and to fortify him- 
self by artifices and subterfuges. 

What powers of taxation can the 
nation justly exercise or delegate to 
political units? It is 
very clear that the cost of the public 
business—whatever that may be— 
can justly be exacted from the prop- 
erty of the nation. Nor is it possible 
to check extravagance in these proper 


nature of its 


subordinate 


matters of expense except through 
public opinion. 

But the whole superstructure of spe- 
cial taxation—to enhance the value 
of property, or to promote personal 
convenience, rests upon an unsafe 
foundation; upon the theory that 
Smith has the right to dispose of 
Wilson's can 
make a plausible showing of benefit 
to Wilson in the transaction. 

Take a sidewalk: why build it by 
tax? If the people interested want 
it, they will build it. The evil is that 
a few do not want it, or prefer not to 
pay for it. 
upon a petition of the majority, or 


money, provided he 


The remedy is to order it 


without one; and compel those who 
would refuse, or neglect to build, to 
pay to the officers of the corporation. 
Is this a sound transaction? Proba- 
bly the audacity of the question will 


astonish some readers. But think 
of it. 
This sidewalk is either a public 


necessity, to be paid for, like a bridge, 
out of public funds raised by general 
taxation, or it is a private improve- 
ment, like a fence, to be paid for by 
last you 


might as well require him to builda 


the owner. In the case, 
fence or a house and prescribe a par- 
ticular model which he shall follow. 
But the sidewalk will improve the 
value of his property? So will his 
neighbor’s house, every house built 
in the city, every day's labor, and 




















successful business transaction. 


But the public will be put to inco 

venience by having to walk through 
the mud in front of his lot? So will 
the public eye be offended by his 


unsightly house and staggering fence 
In Paris the 
and tell people when and 

build, and build for them n they 


not that the logic of 


they go whole length, 
how to 
wh 
refuse. And is 
the system ? 


Che evils of sidewalk-building by 


taxation are not so grave as to make 
the case important except as it sup- 
ports a system. But in a new form 
the principle appears to authorize the 


contribution by taxation to a railroad 


oracanal. The minority are, in the 


} 


opinion of the majority, benefited or 


to be benefited by the enterprise; 
therefore you may tax them. If for 
that, why not for anything? Why 


not make them build elevators or cot- 


ton-mills? invest in dry goods, steam- 


boats, or Yankee notions? manufac- 


ture beet-sugar, cigars, or whiskey? 
Men differ upon questions of proper 
investment or profitable industry, 
and their differences give diversity 


to our labor with advantageous ex- 
changes. 

The public benefit is nothing but 
the profits of the the 
added together, and can 
only mean that the first can enrich it- 
self at the expense of the second, or 
at the 


majority and 


minority 


individual is not competent 


to manage his own business. It 
comes this: An 


vidual holds property subject to the 


straight to 


will of his neighbors. 
ric of that 


Db 


And this is exactly the lo 
popular vote which ushers in a rail- 
road-bond raid upon prop- 
The vote does not help the 


private 
erty. 
inch toward a 
it develops the formula: 
Treat your neighbor's property as if it 
were your own, 


24 


transaction 
but 


one just 


basis: 
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There is no safety in any loose 
theory about private rights of prop- 
erty. They are the bases of civiliza 
tion, and without them there cannot 
long be any grace or strength in 

Fo. 
multiplied by labor and self- 


The lal 


and 


socicty. property originates in 


and is 
who carns two 


denial. ore! 


: 
dollars a Savi 


out of each day's fruits, is carrying 
on the process by which our aggre- 
gate of many millions is heaped to- 
gether and kept. But if you can 
convince this laborer that it is useless 
to save because a burglar will steal or 


a city tax it away from him, so far you 


undermine the foundations of prop- 
erty; make his distrust or d 
universal, and America 
as poor as Italy, where for centuries 


fraud 
new 


only force and could get oF 


keep, 


struggling almost hopelessly to rear 


-where a civilization is 


again the primitive inclosures of pri- 
vate rights. 


Imperialism, whether represented 


by one or many sovercigns, is only 


an instrument to enrich ‘the few. 
What is called public 


der such despotism is hollow anc 


un- 


1 de- 


prosperity 


ceitful, foreruns calamity to the many, 
and the moral wreck of society. 
Imperialism looks magnificent in 
Why should it not when 
with the re- 
But as 


surely as human society is pervaded 


its season. 
it plays the prodigal 
sources of a great people? 
certain to have 


by laws which are 


their own way in the issue of every 


human movement, so surely must the 
waste of wealth in public display or 
untimely enterprise, and the discour- 
agement or despair of those who are 
plundered, and the debauchery and 


corruption of those who plunder— 


the hollow thrift and moral rotten- 
ness—make dull days and many 
sorrows for those who shall come 


after us. 
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WINONA: A LEGEND OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
BY B. HATHAWAY. 
A* AR where Pepin’s waters flow 
rc By many a beetling turret steep— 


With 


Db 


Reflected in the glimmering deep— 


limmering turrets far below 


Do rocky steeps sad memories stir 
Of one, a tender heart and true, — 
The maiden, fair Winona, her 


The stranger Sagamore came to woo. 


A warrior bold, of presence proud, 
The King of all the Northern Wood, 
To him the braves in reverence bowed, 
Or reverent in his presence stood; 
For valiant deeds renowned in war 
Far waged with many a swarthy band, 
His breast showed many a battle-scar, — 


No mightier chief in all the land! 


The dusky warriors, brave and strong, 
Around the camp-fires blazing bright, 
With feast and pipe and dance and song 
Made revel with a wild delight; 
While he, the stranger chieftain bold, 
Profuse his costly gifts displayed, 
Of many a deed of valor told, 
So he perchance might win the maid, 


What fairer boon of Manito 
Might crown the maiden’s heart of pride, 
Than from her wigwam home to go 
A mighty chieftain’s queen and bride? 
In reedy mantle torn and mean 
No more in lowly want to pine, 
But of a royal lodge the queen, — 
With bear-skin kirtle beaded fine. 


But not for him of fame and might 
She braided fair each raven tress; 
Oh, not for him those eyes of night 
Revealed their starry tenderness! 
Oh, not for him the maiden heart 
Timed the warm pulse of maidenhood 
Within a breast unsoiled of art, 


Far-nurtured in the wild and wood! 
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In troubled thought she might not tell, 

Low on her simple couch ,outspread, 
Winona, where the shadows fell, 

Sat burdened with a nameless dread. 
In fear that darker purpose takes 

When hope is dead, she turned on him 
Such tearful glance as only wakes 


In eyes that sorrows overbrim. 


Scarce conscious of the passing scene, 
She took in all, nor lot nor part; 
Till, with familiar voice and mien, 
That pierced with woe the maiden heart, 
Bespoke her sire: “Ho, daughter mine! 
Make haste to be, like maiden good, 
The bride of him of noble line, 
And worthy of our warrior blood!” 


Quick rising thence, the stricken maid 
Low bent the haughty chief beside ; 
Her heaving breast its strife betrayed 
With maiden grief and maiden pride; — 
“No, father, no!—pray do not let! — 
My heart is not for him you say; 
Too few my maiden summers yet,— 


I cannot be a bride to-day! 


“ Though bravest of the brave is he, 
And I of all the maidens least, 
His bride and wife I may not be; 
So do not bid the marriage feast. 
I low will rest beside the dead, 
Or lonely wander, old and gray; 
But never will Winona wed 
Till love shall light her wedding-day.” 
* * * * * * * 
Now flickers dim the camp-fire light ; — 
The tawny braves, that hideous made 
With whoop and dance the falling night, 
Lie slumbering in the dusky shade. 
A deeper gloom the midnight wears, — 
Till silence in that fading glow 
Hangs like the sable wing that bears 
Some presage of on-coming woe. 
From out the forest dim and faint, 
From off the waters glooming nigh, 
Comes up the Wa-won-ais-se’s plaint, 
The Wa-be-wa-wa’s clang and cry; 
And many a night-bird lonely calls; 
And sweeter than the morning rise, 
The dew of sleep that softly falls — 


But not on anguish-fevered eyes. 
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Hark the plaint of lo n Winona, — 
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W 


D 


Sear Winona’s bruised, bleedi 


She must dic 


itche Manito, pity me! pity me! — 
Linge nigh; 
ur the shade of lost Winona 


To the sky! 


a-bun An-nung, Wa-bun An-nung 


Sh? 


Hasten, come! 


welling where the shining spirits 
Happy roam; 

ing, oh, bring thy charmed Chee-maun 
O’er the foam; 





Spirit home! 
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A shriek! 


Was it Key-oshk’s, that wing of awe?— 


was that the cry of bird? 


The Ne-ba-naw-baigs, waking, heard, 
And sighing, answered —“ Win-o-na!” 
A shriek that startled all the plain, 
And mournful as a dying swan; 


A shriek 


Sat weeping o’era glory gone! 


a plash; —and night again 


And still along the rocky walls, 

The listening night-winds hushed in awe; 
The Ko-ko-ko-ho nightly calls — 
“Lost Win-o-na! Lost Win-o-na!”’ 
And far the answering caves along, 

The Loon, from many a lone bayou, 
Shrieks sorrowing in her midnight song,— 
“Win-o-na—O! Win-o-na—O!” 


How beauteous shone thy maiden fame, 

How beauteous where thy footsteps stood, 
When, sorrowing in thy maiden blame, 

Thou trembledst o’er the threatening flood! 
What yearnings vain thy heart possessed 

When love’s sweet morning dream decayed;— 
No Muk-kies for thy woman's breast, 

No love-light for the lonely maid! 


And oh, what anguish over all, 
What grief the aching breast enfolds, 
When one so loved and beautiful 
Goes sorrowing to the Land of Souls! 
But yet methinks I hear the cry 
From many and many a breaking heart, 
Alas! Alas! Oh, would that I 


Had chosen the Indian Maiden’s part!” 


VOCABULARY OF INDIAN TERMS. 








Chee-maun—A Canoe O - me - me — Pigeon. 
Da-hin-da—7he Bull - Frog Sag -amore —A great ( 

Es - con-aw - baw — 7he Mississippi. Se - bow - ish -a— Rivulet 

Gitche Manito — 7%e Great Spirit. Seg-wun — Spring. 

Gush - ke - wau— 7he Darkness. Shaw - on -da-see — The South Wind. 
Key -oshk —7he Sea Gulls. Shaw - shaw — 7he Swadlow 

Ko -ko-ko-ho— The Ow. Soan - ge - ta - ha — Strong - hearted. 


Manito —Guardian Spirit. 
Minne - wa- wa 1 pleasant sound as of wind 
Muk - kies — Badies 


among trees. 


Nee - ba - naw - baigs — Water Spirits. 
Ne - ne - moo - sha — Sweetheart. 


Unk - ta- he — Zhe God of Water 
Wa-wa—The Wild Goose 

Wa-bun An-nung—7he Morning Star 
Wa-won-ais-se—T7he Whippoorwill. 


te White Goose 
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ABOUT 


N the infancy of mankind, accord- 
| ing to the traditions of nearly 
every nation, there were giants,—men 
who towered far above the ordinary 
stature, and who were possessed of 
superhuman strength. Even the Bible 
records that, at the Adamic epoch, 
“There were giants in those days.” 
Many Hebrew commentators, how- 
ever, that the “giant,” 
as used in the Scriptures, is an error 


insist term 
of translation; that there are no less 
than different translated 
“giant,’’ which are applied to men 


Six words 


eminent for some quality—such as 
courage, wickedness, virtue, etc. 

Og and Goliah were undoubtedly 
men of extraordinary stature; but it is 
highly improbable that there was a 
distinct race of men surpassing in 
physical development the Adamic 
race. 


Referring to heathen mythology, 


we find that there was a race of 
Titans carth-born (and this is the 
meaning of the Greek word from 


which we derive our word ‘giant’’) 
were sufficiently powerful to 
contend with Saturn, and even with 
Olympian Jove. 

There another the Gi- 
gantes, who were of terrible aspect 


who 


was race, 
and tremendous strength. They made 
war upon the gods, and used rocks as 
missiles, oak trees as clubs, and blaz- 
ing brands as grenades; and in their 
fierce attempts to the battle- 
ments of heaven, they piled Ossa 
In this contest the im- 
mortals appear to have got the worst 
of it, for most of them fled to Egypt, 
and there, to disguise themselves, 
assumed the forms of various ani- 
mals. At this juncture, Jupiter called 
to his aid Hercules, a son of his, all- 
powerful and of tremendous stature, 


scale 


upon Pelion. 
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and the two made quick work of the 
rebels. Some were crushed beneath 
mountains, some were cast into the 
sea, and others were flayed alive; and 
order once more reigned in heaven. 
There were other giants of very re- 
that 
Tityus, when extended on the ground, 
and 


spectable inches. Homer says 
covered not less than nine acres; 
Polyphemus, a one-eyed chap—cw 
lumen ademptum—the prototype un- 
doubtedly of the “bully boy with a 


glass eye’’ of these modern times, 
stalked along the Sicilian shores 


with a staff big enough to serve as the 
mast of some great ship. 


know, had the vicious habit of throw- 


Ajax, we 


ing stones, or rather rocks, so big that 
it would require the strength of three 
The 


grave of Antzus, according to Plu- 


or four moderns to move them. 


tarch, was opened, in Africa, and his 


skeleton was found to measure six 
cubits! 
In the Scandinavian mythology, 


Thor was a divinity of gigantic pro- 
portions, and was endowed with a 
He was the God of 
Tempests Earthquakes, and, 
moreover, he wielded a prodigiously 
ponderous hammer, wherewith he 
could shatter the earth's crust or trim 
into shape the loftiest mountains or 
the profoundest chasms. He ought 
to be regarded, at this day, as the 
tutelar divinity of blacksmiths. 

The ancients evidently believed in 


savage energy. 
and 


the former existence of giants; and 
this belief from time to time 
confirmed by the discovery of the 
colossal bones of the elephant and 
mastodon, of which bear a 
striking resemblance to those of man. 
Thus, according to the 
knee-cap of an elephant found near 
Salamis was considered as having 


was 


some 


Pausineas, 














belonged to Ajax. The Spartans 
prostrat d themselves reverently be- 
fore the skeleton of one of these 


animals, which they mistook for the 
skeleton of Orestes. Some remains 


of a mammoth found in Sicily were 


supposed to be those of Polyphemus. 
In the Middle Ages even, our fore- 
fathers were not exempt from the be- 


lief in the pre-exisfénce of a gigantic 
race, ‘I he skel ton of an ek phant 


considered by Plater, the anatomist, 
as the skeleton of a giant nineteen 
feet high! He even resorted to a 
sketch which became celebrated, and 
which was for a long time preserved, 
at Lucerne, in an ancient college of 
the Jesuits, wherein were portrayed 
the gigantic proportions, 

re reign of Louis XIIL., t 
was found on the banks of the Rhone 
the skeleton of a supposed giant; 
ind for a long time its authenticity 
was unquestioned. It was claimed to 
be that of Teutobocchus, who was de 
feated by Marius in a most sanguinary 
weile, ind to have been disinterred 
from a tomb bearing the inscription — 
Pevronoccuus Rex,” 


vhich also were found certain 
medals bearing his image and super- 
scription. A fierce controversy raged 
among the faculty and physicians of 
Paris, as to the veritableness of the 
remains of this Cimbrian king, until 
De Blainville, the great comparative 
inatomist, determined that they were 
the remains of the narrow-toothed 
mastodon. 

There are several works extant 
treating of Giantology. Among these 
are: De £ nlibus corum@ue religuiis, 
atqgue tis, gu@ ante annos aliguot nos- 


tra @etate in Gallia reperte sunt, par 





/. Cassanione, B Ce, 
wto logie Contre-discours des Os de 


Giants. Par N. Habicot, Paris, 1613. 


7 


Antigigantologie on Contre-discours de 
la Grandeur des Géants par N. Habe- 
cot, 1816. Historie veritable du Géant 
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Theutobochus, roy des Theutons, Cim- 


bres, et Ambrosius, deffait par Marius, 
cent cing aus avant ta veniie den 
saveur, par es Tissot. Giantoma 
pour répondre a la Gigantosteologie, 
par Riolan, 1613. 

Ireland, while barren of snakes and 
toads, has been prolific of 
Loi before the days of St. Pat k, 


there lived an awful giant, the pr 


genitor of the O’Tooles or the O'Raf- 
fertys. ken Passant many an Irish 

ntleman has found it convenient to 
drop the “‘O,” since his great an tol 
experienced the def in the « ution 
of I nelish justice. But this is in the 


way of pare nthesis 
giant lorded it over all the provinces 
ot Down, Antri ¥ and D ne al: but 
don’t suppose, O reader! 
vhereof we write, that these countic 

were designated by their presenf metes 
and bounds. Over the channel and 


beyond the firth of Clyde, there dwelt 


another giant equally famous. Now 
this Scotch giant had snuffed in his 
nostrils the fame of this Irish giant, 
and it was by no means a savory 
odor. Accordingly, selecting a good 
stout cudgel of Scotch fir (7%xws 5) 

vestre in these matters we like to 
be particular he crossed over, re- 
solved to give h m battle. Ash ap- 
proached, the wife of the Irish giant 


who was engaged in hoeing potatoes 
(and here there may be a little an- 
achronism, as potatoes were not known 
until several centuries after, being pe- 
culiarly an American product ut 
this is a matter of no consequen 

we say, the wife of the Irish giant was 
engaged in hoeing potatoes—the na- 


tional diet—when, looking up, she 





descried the vast proportions of the 


Scotch giant, and at once divining his 


= 


errand, and satisfied that her 
O'Toole or O'Rafferty was no match 
for him, she rushed into the cabin and 
put her good husband to bed, and 
carefully tucked him up, and at th 
same time enforced upon him the 
necessity of keeping silence. Soon 
the Scotch giant strode in, and glaring 











>. | ABP 


1d, inquired, ‘“‘ Where is the Irish 








i 
Paddy O’Rafferty?” “Hush! 
] lp! responded the dam« do n't 
the baby! The old man 5 out, 
| will soon 1} t home The 
Scotch int wondered, if the slum- 
] form befe him was tl infant, 
.. 2 t b th« parel ind con- 
ded that he had no desire to en- 
( I h iccorad OOK his 
d ture somewhat ab ly 
Our nursery literature is redolent 
ot ts 
Fe. { 
t I 
vs th have ot a its 
I a ve ‘ of } S 
whicl 1 SD of tl subse- 
( lisht of reason d ph S phy, 
we shall 1 ver disi s from ou im- 
ition 1 tl \dvei s of 
Jack the G t-Ki with the won- 
d s growth of his bean-stalk, had 
lation over ¢ Infant m nd, 
Ww i ll its d tts oO oO ( daulity, 
Vv h, even at mat years, we can- 
not shake of 
I ly there has been unearthed 
near Svracu the Cardiff Gia 
which Is su] sed to have claims toa 
] i nti t\ but ) d of the ver- 
t il ) th it terpanet ] 
diameter of the skull, and the prog- 
nathou iM W h characterize th 
\m in race, we have a well-marked 


reve tions of ¢ ] Vv vive no 
support to thes leas as to the forme 
eXIs of a superhuman race Wi 
ha tl rania of men who existed 


nt cone 


limate from what now 


prevail, 
mastodon and mam- 
[ and 
of 
Me- 


ot 


moth stalked through our f 
not 
reaier stature than at present. 


dical pursuits, an abundances 


nutritious food, shelter from the ex 
trem of heat d cold, organized 
socicty, et are Conditions ¢ il ulat d 





wT GIANTS, 


the previous history of ow 
This view 18s conti } d by sa 
Statistic that th longevity ¢ 
race 1s reater than at any ] 
time, always saving and ex 
the antedilu L period, j nd t 
stature has not becom<¢ < 
Those people who exclaim 
modern d neracy of our ra 


not know what they are talkin 
rhe well-fed Teuton, or his first « 


the 


any barbarian, where physical sti 
and endurance are the tests. 

It is a t misfort to 
riant I) metry of the f 
not maint ed, the physical st 
is not proportionate, and the int 
partak s of tl infirmities ( 


spicuous in the prize-ring, ] 
incapable of protracted | ‘ 
exhibited feeble intellects d 
never attain d to gre ta 

Kings, in former times, wer 
of surroundi: their throne 

intic sentinels, to awe thos 
wo Ida proach 

Free William, of Prus ] 


strong passion for enlisting t 
ind his Potsdam reg ent must 
excited the vonder of all tho 
\ ted his « t-] I P ’ 
every t ll man 1 his own « 1 
and by open negotiatior r | 
napping those of foreign dot 
he succeeded in coile¢ re 


rose to near seven feet, wl tl 
est towered to near nine! Wi 
sight to see thes iants dre 

in regimentals, ng thro ] 
drill, or movir with the pre 
great walking machines, at th 


mand of his little son 
told what infinite 
1 + +] 


nen were gathered t 


us at 


all countries; 


from 


odd came from Russia L Vcr) 
cious windfall. James Kirk 
Irish recruit of g od inches, ¢« t 


Anglo-Saxon, is an overmatc! 


! Carlyle 


fond 

with 

who 

have 
' 

] 

> 100 
t ) 
‘ 

} 

} 

. 

‘ l 
, 

. 

him 
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£1,200 before he could be got in- 
veigled, shipped, and brought safe 
to hand. ‘ Redivanoff of Moscow”’ 
seems of far better bone than Kirk- 
man, though still more stolid of as- 
pect. One Hohmann, a born Prus- 
sian, was so tall you could not, though 
you yourself tall, touch his bare head 
with your hand. Hohmann 
turned up, there had been “Jonas, 
the Norwegian blacksmith;”’ also a 
dreadfully tall monster, ‘Giant Mac- 
doll,” who married— no 
consent asked on 
tall young woman, who was also an 


Before 


was to be 
either side—to a 


Irish giant. 

Fassman, a German literary man, 
wanders into a booth in Paris to see 
a countryman of his on exhibition— 
“Le Allemand.” Thirteen 
years after, coming to Potsdam, he 


Géant 


discovered this self-same giant rank- 
ing the King’s 
Prussian recruiters resorted to every 


among grenadiers. 
stratagem to secure these specimens. 
A tall carpenter living at Jiilich is 
one day waited upon by a positive 
looking gentlemen, and requests a 
stout box to be made, six feet six in 
length, ‘‘ with a lock on it, for house- 
hold purposes.” ‘It will be longer 
than yourself, Herr Zimmerman,” says 
the ‘If too short, it will 
be no use to me, mind.”’ The posi- 
tive gentleman leaves, but reappears 
‘*Too short, 
*“T am cer- 
tain it is six feet six,’’ says the carpen- 
ter, and to convince the positive gen- 
tleman, pulls out his rule. ‘‘Pshaw! 
It was to be longer than yourself.” 
“Well, it is.” ‘No, it isn’t.””. The 
carpenter, to end the matter, gets in; 
no sooner done, than down comes the 
lid; the bolt is fast; the prize is secure. 
The positive gentleman is a Prussian 


stranger. 


on the appointed day. 
as I dreaded,” says he. 


recruiting officer in disguise. He gives 
a whistle, and forth step three assist- 
ants, and poor Herr is toted off to a 
safe place, when, the lid being raised, 
O horrors! he is found suffocated. 

An Austrian ambassador, Herr Von 
Bentenrieder —tallest of diplomats — 
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3 pounced upon, while walking in 
a@vance of his carriage, which had 
broken down, and is conveyed to the 
guard-house as a fit subject for the 
Prussian drill exercise; but his serv- 
ants ceming up, explain the acci- 
dent, ane tell the captors that they 
have nabled “his Excellency.” 

At these acts the neighboring sov- 
Old George I. 
Grim William 


apologizes, and promises to give strict 


ereigns get angry. 
threatens reprisals. 


orders that they cease; but still he 
persists in his hobby, and nothing 
pleases him so much as when a new 
recruit of gigantic proportions is 
brought in. life 
recruiting and apologizing went on; 
but when he Frederick the 
Great dissolved the regiment of Pots- 
dam giants. 

In the War of the Rebellion there 
were, as we gather from the statistics 
published under the editorship of Dr. 
Gould, some Brobdingnagian men. 


Thus during his 


died, 


They do not appear as a general rule 
to have been “mighty men of 
and are thus described in the 


valor,” 
report: 
‘The tallest man for whose stature 
the testimony is complete and unim- 
peachable, is Lieutenant Van 
kirk, of the Twenty-seventh Indiana 
Infantry. Silas 
formerly colonel of that 
writes that he has frequently seen 
him measured, and that his stature 
was fully 823 
inches), without shoes. 
grove adds that he was a brave man, 
and bore the fatigues of marching as 
well as most men of ordinary stature. 

“Corporal Ira Stout, of the Fiftieth 


Bus- 
General Colgrove, 
regiment, 


inches (6 feet 10} 


General Col- 


Indiana Infantry, Company E, was 
twenty-four years of age, and 81 
inches high (6 feet 9 inches), at the 


date of his enlistment, September, 
1861. He was born in Ohio cevnty, 
Indiana; was a farmer by occupa- 
tion, and had blue eyes, light hair, and 
fair complexion. This information is 
corroborated by Captain Percy Rous, 
his commanding officer, who states 
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that the man was soon discharged on 
account of disability, and had done 
but little marching at the time. 

“Colonel Gregory, of the Twenty- 
ninth Indiana Infantry, has obtained 
for us precise information from Cap- 
tain Charles Ream, of Company K, 
concerning one of his men, for whom 
he confirms the record. The some- 
what inappropriate name of this man 
was John Bunch. He was born in 
Ohio, and at his enlistment, Septem- 
ber, 1861, was twenty years old, 80} 
inches tall (6 feet, 8} inches); by oc- 
cupation a farmer, with hazel eyes, 
light hair, and light complexion. He 
was a notorious skulker, was never 
with the regiment in a single battle, 
and deserted in August, 1862. He 
was known in the regiment as the 
‘United States Ramrod.’ 

“Colonel M. N. Tappan, of the First 
New Hampshire Infantry (3 months 
regiment), believes our information 
to be correct in the case of Joseph H. 
Harris, of that regiment, also 80} 
inches (6 feet, 8} inches) in height, 
aged twenty-six years; born in Ver- 
mont; by occupation a mechanic; 
eyes, blue; hair, brown; complexion, 
dark. 

“Captain J. B. Redfield, formerly 
commanding Company A, Eighth 
Wisconsin Volunteers, vouches for 
the record concerning a man in that 
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company, Andrew J. Sanders, who 
was born in New York, and was at 
his enlistment twenty years old, and 
8o inches (6 feet, 8 inches) in height. 

“These are the tallest men 
whose cases are well identified. The 
circumstance that three of them are 
from Indiana may be perhaps ex- 
plained by the especially careful in- 


five 


quiries which were made in that State, 
on account of the high average stature 
of its inhabitants. 

“The testimony is overwhelming 
that very tall men do not bear the fa- 
tigues of a campaign so well as per- 
sons of ordinary stature; that they 
are less capable of performing long 
marches, and are more frequently on 
the sick-list at other times. 

“The general conviction of medical 
men seems that the 
mortality among tall men is greater 
than among short men. Thus, Sir 
George Ballingall, in his ‘Outlines 
of Military ‘Tall 
men are more subject to disease, gen- 
erally, and especially to diseases of 
the chronic class, than men of me- 
dium size; and they are frequently 
the first to fail under fatigue.’”’ 


to be decided 


Surgery,’ says: 


In conclusion—let the prayer of 
every youth be, ‘God grant that I 
may neither be excessively tall, nor 
excessively short!” 
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UNDER 


A STORY IN TWO 


BY AMELIA 


HAPTER V. 
\D Alice Benton been an emi- 
nently practical _ with a 
definite idea toward establishment in 
life, she would no doubt have felt very 
badly for a time and shed a good 
many tears. Then she would have 
grown indignant and taken herself to 


task for wasting her thoughts upon a 


i 
man who was clearly unworthy. — Fi- 
nally she would have settled down into 
a feeling very nearly resembling con 


tempt, and speedily consoled herself 
by falling in love with some one else. 
But she was not an eminently practi- 
cal girl, so she did nothing of the kind. 
In the first place, she was a girl of 
intensely strong affections, rendered 
still deeper and stronger, perhap 
from the fact that they were denied 
the usual channels afforded by home 
and family. She was a girl, too, of 
ent ima; we ition, keen intellect 
and r mark ble tenacity, together 
vith great d slicacy of organization. 
It was not in her nature to feel any- 
thing moderately. Her very life had 
centred itself in this one absorbing 
passion. Every fibre of her finely- 
strung nature had twined itself about 
this man, who knew so well how to 
gather to himself each interest and 
ach thought. Suddenly all that had 
panacea her existence for many 
months had been swept away. It was 
as if her heart had been rudely torn 
out by the roots and left bleeding at 
Happily for her, the 
blow was so sudden and severe as to 


every tendril. 


de her of consciousness for many 
con When life returned, with its 
sharp sense of pain, all aim and 
hope seemed to have gone out of 


it. Her energies were stunned and 
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paralyzed. She tried to summon 
philosophy to her aid. But who ever 
yet succeeded in bringing emotions 
so powerful under the calm dominion 
of reason? So true it is that 
** Love never can submit to be controlled 
By 1 y 


Then, too, was the bitter sense of hu- 


miliation that eats most deeply into the 


heart of a proud and s¢ tive woman, 
mingled with remorse for the suffering 
she had selfishly inflicted upon one 
who loved her with the life-long devo- 
tion of a noble and generous nature. 
Perhaps it was a just retribution for 
her own vanity and folly. But how 
could she ever live and bear it? She 
taxed herself with weakness, a1 
to break the chains that bound 





but to no avail. They seemed to be 


riveted the more closely. Ilas it 
weakness? The reed bends to the 


storm that shatters the oak. Pride 
and a strong will sustained her before 
the world. She went mechani ally 
through the usual routine of social 
duties, but her soul was struggling in 
the vall y ot the shadow of death. So 
little do we know of the real lives of 
those nearest to us! 

As we are trying to unveil some of 
the strange, sad mysteries of that 
inner existence, we may be pardoned 
for peeping into her private journal 
and bringing to light the secret work 
ings of a heart that was proudly sealed 
to all other confidence. 


‘only 


“One month,” she writes, 
one month! Iseem to have lived 
century. My whole past life comes 
to me like a distant dream; the futur 
looms up before me—a blank cd 


lation. My very soul seems locked in 

















loctine 


Niothir ] 
everlasting OLnINg breaks 


I try to read, 


silence. 
t: nothing disturbs it. 
but the 


ing. I try totalk, but I se 


words convey to me no mean- 
m to have 
powel ol following t 

As for myself, I have but 
Music 


lost the 
of others. 
one, and that I cannot speak. 
is painful to me, whether it be gay or 
sad. All lift 
far-off world in which I have no part. 
I sit 


myself 


seems to belong to some 
and wonder sometimes if I am 
if my senses are not slipping 
I have taken 
ion, to collect them. It is a 
the broken 


thoughts that cross me. The exertion 


away my pen in very 
desperat 
relief to give form to 
calls me out of myself for a moment. 
sood aunt has a dim percep- 
tion of the truth, but she says nothing, 
only treats me with unusual tender- 
ness. I try to put on a cheerful face. 


' 


. ’ oye . . 
But what mockery! To smile when 


there is only empty desolation within!’ 

“It is decided that we are to go out 
hesummer. Aunt Fanny 
to Newport; but 
gayety and mirth 


of town fort 
proposes t iking me 
the very thought of 
is intolerable. To be surrounded by 
indifferent people, to be forced to play 
a part as one must before the world— 
it would drive me mad, I think. To 
be alone is what I need, to collect my 
own resources, to look life in the face 
and gain strength to meet it.” 

“We are settled at last. Aunt 
Fanny succeeded in finding a quiet 
in a country farm-house. 
It is a secluded spot by the sea-side, 
freedom. My 
but it is rather 


home for us 


and we have entire 
room is large and airy, 
Perhaps I like it better for 
Luxury would jar 
upon me as something foreign to my 
life. The 
and cold. A simple yellow engraving 
hangs over the table. An old-fash- 
covered with a white 


cheer less. 


being cheerless. 


walls are white and bare 


ioned bureau, 
spread, stands in the corner. On it 
there is a well-worn Bible, a copy of 
Alleine’s Alarm, and a glass contain- 
1 few wild-flowers mingled with 


ing a 
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sea-weed. Over it hangs asmall mir- 


ror. The window looks out upon the 


sc i, and is shaded by i. white curtain 
looped to a nail by a bit of 1 rib 
bon. The floor is covered with straw 
matting. The low fire-plact con- 
cealed by gaudy screen. On the 
mantel there are two gay china \ 

filled with dried grasses and weed. 
Two chairs one a low rock c) ur, 
a bed, and a lounge, covered with blue 





chintz, complete the furniture of the 


room. My host is a plain, honest- 
hearted farmer. His wife is a kind, 
sensible countrywoman, who never 
tires of asking questions, which I 
evade as gently as possibk The 


main object of interest is a child of 


perhaps three years, who pays me 


daily visits. I have learned to listen 


for the sound of her little pattering 
feet. She chatters incessantly, and 
compels me to pay her attention, what- 
ever I may be doing. Sometimes she 
stops suddenly, and running up to 


me, lays her tiny hands in my lap, 


and lifting her wondering blue eyes 
timidly to mine, puts up her rosy lips to 
1. 4 


be k 


affection, or a 


a child's impulse of 


intuition of 


sed. Is it 
deeper 
I take her in my 
arms, she clings to me closely for a 


sympathy? As 


moment, then skips away to her toys, 
laughing merrily. We Ma- 
Her name is Mary.” 


call her 


mie, 


“‘T was sitting in a sheltered nook 
among the rocks to-day. Aunt Fanny 
was reading to me, while I indulged 
her in the pleasant fiction that I was 
Her 
ear in a low, soothing monotone, but 
my brain took in no 
she read. A 


The stillness of a hot mid- 


listening. voice fell upon my 


sense of what 


soft haze rested upon 


the sea. 


summer's day was only broken by 
the idle plashing of the waves upon 
the rocks. Once such a scene would 


have steeped my senses in blissful 
repose. To-day it hurt me. There 
was something in its very calmness 
that made life look more desolate. I 


sank back, and as I closed my eyes 
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wearily, these lines of Tennyson 

came to me like a murmur of distant 

music: 

** Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 
And atterly consumed with sharp distress, 


While all things else have rest from weariness ? 


All things have rest; why should we toil 


alone ? 
We only toil who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to ancther thrown ; 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings, 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings : 

* There is no joy bat calm.’ ”’ 

“*} cannot bear to see that cold, 
hard look in your face,” Aunt Fanny 
said to me to-day. ‘Isn't it because 
you wear such sombre colors? Let me 
put this bit of scarlet in your hair. 
Perhaps it will catl back some bright- 
ness;’ and she fastened a little wild- 
flower among my braids. I could 
have cried out with pain, but I would 
not wound her by saying anything. 
She saw that my face grew very pale, 
and, divining the cause, quickly re- 
moved it. I must have grown singu- 
larly weak to be affected by so slight 
a thing.” 


“For the first time I can compre- 
hend the feeling that has driven so 
many young and beautiful girls into 
the seclusion of a convent. It is 
partly the longing for a solitude less 
lonely and less dreary than the soli- 
tude of crowds—a solitude that gives 
us still the companionship of our own 
thoughts and has an element of rest 
init. Then it is partly the grasping 
after support that is the strongest in- 
stinct in moments of pain and apathy. 
The needs of the heart assert them- 
selves above the voice cf reason, and 
the symbols of Catholicism appeal 
strongly to the weary and bruised 
spirit. The grand music that seems 
to draw one into near communion 
with the unseen and eternal; the 
altar; the incense ; the crucifix, symbol 
of divine resignation, of the faith that 
rises above human suffering; the pic- 
tures that speak to us of the rest that 
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comes after sorrow; the Madonna, 
type of purity and love; the Christ 
looking down upon us with infinite 
pity and tenderness;—how the soul 
in its helpless drifting clings to these 
things! Renunciation is easy when it 
is the exchange of vanities which have 
ceased to amuse us, for a life in which 
the heart seems to attach itself always 
to something purer and holier. I re- 
member in happy days to have wept 
as I looked at the picture over the 
altar in the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. Now I could kneel be- 
fore it.” 


“The Greeks gave love and death 
the same symbol —beauty anda torch. 
Was it because it was a part of their 
religion to divest death of all terrors? 
Or had the idea a deeper signifi- 
cance?” 


“Tt has been a soft, hazy autumn 
day. I went out after dinner and sat 
under the trees nearly all of the after- 
noon. Aunt Fanny was busy, so I 
took only Carlo with me. He usually 
follows me in my rambles. His faith- 
fulness touches me. I love to rest my 
hand upon his shaggy head, and feel 
a living presence that leaves me the 
privilege of silence. To-day he put 
his nose in my lap, and dooked up 
with his soft brown eyes as if he 
would like to talk to me. They 
seemed to beam with almost human 
sympathy. Then he got up, wagged 
his tail affectionately, and ran off into 
the woods, coming back now and 
then to see that I was still there. 
Fleecy white clouds were floating in 
the sky. The light seemed to quiver 
in the deep blue beyond them. I 
leaned against a fallen trunk and 
gazed into the quiet depths until a 
face looked out from a mass of snowy 
drapery. It was pure and calm as the 
face of an angel. I felt myself drift- 
ing toward it, and was already raised 
far above all earthly sorrow. It was 
one of the moments 
when heaven comes to us. 


of exaltation 
But alas, 
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how briefly! A smile passed over the 
angelic features. The pitying eyes 
turned heavenward. Then it faded 
slowly. I sat for a long time, earn- 
estly waiting for it to come back— 
that face I loved so well; but the soft 


clouds dissolved in light. The sky 
was again clear. The song of a 
nightingale aroused me. The old 


dumb pain was settling back again, 
Carlo ran up and looked at me sor- 
rowfully. I put my arms around his 
neck and leaned my head against his. 
The leaves rustled gently. The long 
shadows trembled upon the withered 
grass. Wearily I arose and came 
home. Little Mamie met me at the 
door and led me to my room. As 
soon as I sat down she climbed into 
my lap and nestled closely to my 
heart. She stiller than usual, 
and after kissing me a great many 
times, she fell asleep.” 


was 


“I threw a bit of paper upon the 
coals a little while ago. It did not 
burn out at once, but slowly curled 
and twisted until it fell into 
Then it was still. So slowly do hu- 
man affections die;—and with what 
mortal agonies! But even suffering 
sustains. It excites resistance. It is 
when the fever leaves that the patient 
dies. After suffering, death; or that 
which is a thousand-fold worse—death 
in life.” 


ashes. 


*‘How long I seem to have lived! I 
feel so old, so old. I used to believe 
that strong souls could rise above all 
sorrow. Have I grownso weak? Alas, 
who knows what he may suffer to- 
morrow? And who can say that he 
will not sink? Yet we are doomed to 
Is it wrong to fly from that 
which we cannot bear? He who has 
suffered for us would surely pity and 
be merciful.” 


live. 


“Jean Paul says that ‘time gradu- 
ally unfolds grief, instead of weaken- 
ing it.’ I think it is true of all but 
shallow worldly natures.” 
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“Aunt Fanny has gone back to 
I am to remain here till she 
miss 


town. 
gets settled for the winter. I 
her every hour. I miss her gentle 
and soothing touch at night when I 
cannot sleep. I miss her hand to 
cling to when I seem to be drifting in- 
evitably away from consciousness and 
life. But we must learn to suffice for 
ourselves. Perhaps the lesson may 
be learned sooner in isolation. Or 
can it drive one to madness?” 


“T am often too weak to go out 
now, so I am forced to lie here idly, 
without the strength to bear even the 
burden of an idea. I try to arrange 
my little collection of ferns and 
grasses. Then I embroider a little. 
But everything quickly. 
Sometimes I have a singular sensa- 
tion of being borne to an unnatural 
height. Then I can walk miles and 
miles almost without fatigue. I mount 
my little pony and dash over the hills 


tires me 


with a wild sense of freedom, strong 
I can un- 


feeling 


to do and dare anything. 
derstand something of the 
which drives men to deeds of reckless 
adventure, by the tinge of despera- 
tion in my own mood. Then 
back the old weight that is crushing 
out my life. To think and think until 
my brain is on fire—to struggle and 
sink back each time more deeply and 
more hopelessly than the last—such 
is my doom. Is there no rest, O 
God! but in the grave?” 


comes 


“Little Mamie is dead. She has 


been drooping for some time. A few 
days ago she grew very ill. She 


seemed to cling to me, and I had her 
crib brought to my room, because it 
is always quiet here. I watched her 
tenderly as the little life grew dim and 
then went out. I held her in my arms 
to the last. It has been so long since 
I have shed a tear, and I could not even 
as I bent over the pale still face that 
would never look lovingly into mine 
again. I laid out the tiny figure, put 
on the little white dress, folded the 














waxen hands that weakly held a pure 
white flower, and left it sleeping 
calmly. It might have been a chubby 
form in alabaster that lay there 
among the flowers. The face was 
that of a saint purified—the faintest 
trace of care upon it, as though it 
might have become worn but for the 
patience that bore the week of pain 
without one fretfit hour. To-night 
the house is quiet; the play-things ar 
all laid away; the simple medicine 
are out of sight; the little crib is va 
cant. No bright eyes bring a ray of 
sunlight into my desolate room; no 
rosy lips are put up for a good-night 
kiss; no little arms lovingly cling 
around my neck. The pattering feet 
are still; the merry voice is silent; 
and the little heart is at rest be- 


fore it has known a throb of pain. 


Happy child! But the mother, 

I can say nothing to her. What is 
consolation? I only pressed het 
hand gently, and said that I sorrowed 
with her 


“Since that terrible night I have 
resolutely thrust aside the image of 
Albert. Thank God! I had strength 
enough for that. I have only thought 
of him as belonging to another. To 
day I found one of his notes and read 
it. I was too weak to resist the crowd 
of memories it brought back. 1 lay on 
the lounge and closed my eyes. He 
seemed to be knecling beside me. 
Perhaps he was thinking of me. Per- 
haps he needed me. If I could only 
know that he did need me! If I 
could see him just once,’ with the old 
love beaming from his eye—could 
hear one word of tenderness from his 
lips, only one I could go away and 
live upon it forever. I could be 
almost happy. A frantic impuls« 
seized me to start, to go— anywhere — 
to the ends of the earth, to be near 
him for one brief moment. But icy 


fetters seemed to hold me. I tried to 
break them and—fainted. 

“T will never cherish a loving 
thought of him again. It isasin. I 
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can only sink if such a support is 


needed.” 


‘Father, lift from me this burden, or 


let me dic! Only the Divine One 
could suffer and be still. l am weak 
and human. Icryoutin anguish. | 
sink, I sink! Father, let me cling to 


Thee, or I perish!” 
‘It is a fearful night. The wind 


howls and shrieks thre us h the crev 


a ia 
Ices, and the rain pours in torrents 


wild chorus with the howling of 


wind, the rattling of the shutters, and 
the fitful dashing of the rain against 
the windows. An occasional flash of 
lightning brings out the darkness 
more vividly, and the sullen thunder 
mingles grandly with the storm. 
What strange visions float through 
my brain! It seems as if the un 

were a sea of light and I were drifting 
away —away;— whither? Then _ it 


grows dark, as if the sun had gon 


out. The awful blackness weighs 
upon me, suffocates me, maddens me. 
Yet Iam always drifting — drifting 

faster and faster — whirling — flying. 


Whither, oh! whither?” 


The tension had been too great. 
The delicate strings had snapped. A 
burning fever was raging through het 
veins. Her brain was on fire. Not 
knowing what she did, and driven by 
the one frantic impulse to cool th 
fiery current within, she threw a 
shawl around her and went out. 
Hurrying to the sea-side, she climbed 
up the dark rocks to a high pinnacle 


} 
‘ } 


where she had been wont to sit, and 
stood gazing out into the foaming 
waters. There was something in the 


wildness of the scene that calmed 


her. She was unconscious of the 
storm. 
Tl npe t nm 
Doth from the ser tal ‘ or ¢ 
Save wl l . 


The black gulf yawned at her feet. 
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There was rest in those storm-tossed 
waves —rest, but what beyond? Sud- 
d nly her life rose up before her. A 
bright rosy-cheeked child stood in 


the distance weaving a garland of 
flowers by a little laughing stream. 
The child vanished. 
faded, and the landscape was draped 


rhe sky, was black 


and a withered old woman sat there 


The green trees 


in black. too, > 
twining a wreath of funereal cypress. 
Strange 


ier, stret 


ghostly forms stood before 
! out their 


hing 


white arms 


and beckoning her onward. One 
moment they seemed ready to clasp 
her —then, receding, they faded in the 
Philip 


clad in snowy drapery; and turning 


distance. arose before her, 
his sad eyes reproachfully upon her, 
went away into the darkness. Then, 
far away in the clear deep sea, she saw 
Albert lying still and cold among the 
tangled sea-weed. But as she gazed, 
he too arose, and, folding his white 
winding-sheet around him, stood 
pointing his finger with pitiless scorn. 
A child's looked up from the 
crest of a coming wave, and smiled 
lovingly, pitifully. The white chat- 
tering figures began to dance around 
her, clutching at her garments with 


icy fingers, and laughing with bitter 


face 


mockery. Just then Philip stood be- 
fore her again, and with a wave of his 
hand put to flight the ghostly crowd; 
and, raising his sorrowfully, 
pointed to a dim light far away over 
the black waters, and bade her follow 
him. 
to do so; but a thousand iron hands 


seemed laid upon her—and she sank 


eyes 


She made a superhuman effort 


back exhausted and senseless. 


“She seemed very lonesome after 
you went away,” said the farmer's 
wife to Aunt Fanny, who came from 
town with a physician a day or two 
“I told my husband that 
it was n't good for her to be alone so 
much, and he said I had better ask 
her to bring her work and sit with me. 
SolIdid. She thanked me, but never 
Somehow she looked as if her 


afterwards. 


came, 


25 


heart was far away, and I thought 
maybe that was the reason she liked 
to be alone so much. So I never 
worried her. But she grew paler 
and paler as she came in from 
her walks. Night before last—and it 


was a terrible night, too—I heard the 
front door shut, and I said to husband: 
‘John, somebody has gone out. I'm 
afraid it is the young lady. Maybe 
she iS Si = 

“He didn’t say a word, but got up, 
hurried on his clothes, and went out. 
And where do you think he found 
her? She was standing on that high 
rock in 
he got there, she cried out and fell. 
He took her up in his arms as if she 
had been a little child, and brought 
and laid her on the bed. 
She fever, and has 
never known anything since. We 
sent to the village for the doctor. He 
shook his and 
much, only that we'd better send for 


front of the house. Just as 


her home 


had a burning 


head would n't say 


her friends. Sometimes she would 
talk so strangely that it fairly made 
me cry to hear her; but she has been 
mostly stupid, like she is to-day.” 

before 


It was weeks Alice 


showed any signs of returning con- 


some 


sciousness, and when she did, scarcely 
a vestige of her former self remained. 
Slowly she recovered some measure 
of physical strength; but her mind 
seemed to have lost its tone. She 
had sunk into a state of the deepest 
melancholy, from which nothing could 
arouse her. Aunt Fanny had taken 
apartments in town for the winter, to 
which she was removed as soon as 
she had sufficiently recovered. She 
was surrounded with everything that 
could divert and interest her. But, 
like a wounded bird, she drooped 
silently. 


CHAPTER VI. 
It was Christmas Eve. It had been 
snowing all day; but toward evening 
the clouds had cleared away, and it 
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had grown colder. The bare branches 
of the scattered trees creaked heavily 
under their icy weight, and the wind 
whistled drearily. Footsteps crackled 
upon the pavement, and muffled fig- 
ures hurried by, loaded with parcels 
that were carrying joy to many little 
hearts. A gentleman was sitting at 
the window of a, private boarding- 
house, looking out upon the passers- 
by, and evidently lost in thought. 
We have seen him before, but he 
seems older and sadder. At last, 
shivering, he closed the shutters and 
turned toward the bright fire that 
was blazing in the grate. Resting 
his arm upon the mantel, he leaned 
his head upon his hand for a few mo- 
ments; then, lighting his cigar, he 
drew up an easy-chair and sat down. 
Memories crowded back thick and 
fast. Old feelings. returned with 
strange persistency. For more than 
a year he had been wandering in for- 
eign lands trying to fly from them — 
to forget himself among new scenes. 
But they had followed him still. And 
now he had come back to find his 
old haunts only more intolerable. 
Hoping to bury thought in the excite- 
ments of city life, he had accepted a 
position in an old law firm in New 
York. And so it was that he found 
himself, at this holiday season, in a 
strange boarding-house in a compara- 
tively strange city. Not such a home 
had he pictured to himself through 
long years of toil and struggle. And 
he thought how a beam of tenderness 
from one pair of bright eyes, the touch 
of one gentle hand, the flutter of one 
familiar dress, would change even 
that desolate room into a paradise. 
But now all places were alike to him, 
and his heart sank. He had been 
sitting wrapped in gloomy medita- 
tions for an hour, perhaps, when they 
were suddenly interrupted by the 
sound of music in the next room. 
Some one was playing Chopin's 
Marche Funtbre. Astrange selection 
for such a time, he thought, as he 
listened absently and rather sadly— 


for the music was quite in unison with 
his own mood. At the close, it was 
commenced again and rendered with 
increased power and feeling. But it 
did not stop here. Again and again 
the heart-breaking strains were re- 
peated, so wildly, so passionately, 
that it seemed as if no human be- 
ing could bear such a burden of 
agony. He arose, threw his cigar 
into the fire, and walked the room, 
A great tide of sorrow seemed 
rolling up beyond the power of mor- 
tal expression. It chained him, fas- 
cinated him, like a voice from the 
depths of some dark despair. Sadder 
and sadder, wilder and wilder, it grew, 
until the clock struck ten, when it 
suddenly ceased. 

Vague reminiscences floated through 
the mind of the listener as he again 
sat down. There was something in 
the style and touch that moved him 
strangely. Only a woman could play 
so; and a woman who had suffered 
in no ordinary degree. He felt that 
he had come very near the secret of 
a human life. 

At the same hour the next evening 
the music commenced again. ‘There 
was the same passionate undercur- 
rent, the same gathering tide of sor- 
row, that seemed to sweep all bar- 
riers. 

Night after night this was continued. 
The music was always sad as the ex- 
halation of a broken heart; and the 
same piece was usually continued 
through the evening, as if the player 
had attuned herself to one key and 
shrank from change. Sometimes 
she improvised broken snatches of 
strange, wild melodies; but the tone 
was invariably sad to desolation. 

There seemed to be some mystery 
hanging about the fair artist, that the 
stranger, who had become so inter- 
ested, tried in vain tosolve. He only 
learned that she was an invalid who 
had recently come to the house with 
her aunt, and that she never left her 
room excepting for a daily ride. She 
was said to be very beautiful, but no 
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one knew anything more of her, as 
all curiosity on the subject was re- 
pelled. 

One evening he was listening as 
she played the adagio from Beetho- 
ven's Erotica. It was the hand of a 
master that touched the keys —of one 
who had fathomed the innermost 
meaning of this heart-breaking music. 

He sat for some time, lost in the 
memories it called up; then, impelled 
by some sudden impulse, he stepped 
into the hall. The aunt had 
out, and her door was slightly ajar. 
He passed it once or twice, and 
caught a glimpse of the pianist. He 
started, grew pale, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then stepped resolutely to the 
door. Foran instant he gazed upon 
the pale, sad face. Suddenly she 
looked up, and, rising, uttered a faint 
exclamation of surprise— 

“Philip.” 

** Alice.” 

He took her extended hand, and 
moments before either 


gone 


it was 
spoke again. 

“‘] was impelled at any cost to find 
the source of all this glorious music,” 
he said, at last. ‘I little thought to 
find an old friend. But do not let 
me interrupt you. Only permit me 
to sit here and listen for a little while.” 

The momentary gleam had died out 
of her face, and an expression of in- 
tense pain passed over it as she re- 
sumed her seat. Commencing where 
she had left off, she finished the piece, 
then stopped. 

“Is it not wonderful—this Erotica ? 
It is the grand funeral march of the 
world. It seems as if all the tears 
and all the agonies were rolling over 
me in one mighty wave. But it crushes 
me sometimes—that slow and meas- 
ured tramp, with the great sobs of 
anguish breaking under it. Beetho- 
ven never could have written so, 
excepting under the pressure of unut- 
terable pain. Such beautiful things 
grow out of sorrow. Chopin is sad, 
always sad; but how exquisitely he 
veils it! And Schumann, too; how 


some 
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he wrought his own fiery, passionate 
heart into music! It is all there—the 
sparkle of hope, the moan of pain, 
the sigh of weariness, the rapture and 
agony of love, and the wild cry of 
despair. But it him. He 
died insane. Poor Schumann! How 
he must have suffered! It is the fire 
burning at the heart of the opal that 
touches its pale purity with the rosy 
glow of life.” 

She spoke quietly, dreamily, as if 
talking to herself. Perceiving that 
she lived in a world quite apart from 
reality —that, indeed, she had forgot- 
ten his presence— Philip fell into her 
mood, and suggested that Mendels- 
sohn was happy. 

“Oh, yes,”’ she replied; ‘‘he could 
never divine sorrow. He is too calm. 
He tires me. Mozart, too, is all sun- 
shine, and melody, and love. But 
the Lachrymosa from the Requiem — 
is it not beautiful? I played it last 


shattered 


night. And what intensity of weari- 
ness! He was dying when he wrote 


it, and that is why it touches me so.” 
“But your music is all sad, Alice.” 
“Life is sad. All deep things are 


sad. The brook ripples, but the 
ocean moans. Children laugh, but 


men and women weep. Oh, yes—in 
the spring-time the birds sing merrily ; 
but the storms come and tear down 
the nests and strip off the green 
leaves, and the birds are silent. Only 
the fall winds sigh in the desolate 
branches. Once I was like the birds. 
But the storm came. The sun shines 
no more, —and you ask why | am not 
merry.” 

“Tt is only clouded, Alice ;—it will 
shine again. But tell me why you 
linger so long on one piece of music?” 

‘‘Because I cannot fathom at once 
the mystery hidden away. By repeti- 
tion, I grow to live in the beautiful 
strains. I seem to be uttering some- 
thing within me that must be ex- 
pressed or it will consume me— 
something that has weighed me down 
for so long, so long,”’ and she sighed 
wearily. ‘Then the music surrounds 
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me, enfolds me, until I seem to dis- 
solve and go altogether out of my- 
self; I become wholly idealized; and 
then I must play on until I am ex- 
hausted.” 

‘‘But is this healthful? Is it nota 
painfully unreal existence? Do you 
find any pleasure in returning to re- 
alities?"’ ‘ 

‘‘Realities!”’ she replied, absently ; 
“I don’t wish to hear of reality; I fly 
from it. It is only what you call un- 
real that is true. Do you not know 
that I am dead to your world? Oh, 
yes, since long ago. Once I remem- 
ber dimly there was another life, with 
love and joy and sunshine in it. I 
was something different from what 
Iam. But that has passed away. I 
do not wish to recall it. The mem- 
ory of it hurts me. It was all 
changed, and I was in utter darkness. 
Through music I have found light. 
It opens heaven; it is like an illumi- 
nation.” 

“You are alone too much, Alice. 
You need diversion and companion- 
ship. You are not strong enough to 
bear solitude.” 

“Yet we must bear solitude. All 
life is isolated. We live alorte; we 
suffer alone; we die alone. Only love 
brings people near us; only love cre- 
ates companionship ;—and love dies. 
Now, I can scarcely bear a human 
presence; it freezes me like ice;"’ and 
she leaned her head sadly upon her 
transparent little hand. 

Philip was silent. He saw that her 
mind was like ‘sweet bells jangled, 
out of tune and harsh.” She was 
clear in the region of pure thought; 
but the outer world jarred upon her. 
In the province of facts she was wan- 
dering and uncertain. She seemed 
to shrink from all allusion to her old 
life. She evidently tried to forget it. 

For hours that night Philip Hartley 
sat in deep thought. During his long 
absence he had heard very little of 
Alice. Hence he could only surmise 
the cause of this sad change. But 


he comprehended fully how some 
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sudden blow had struck her sensitive 
organization and forced it out of all 
equilibrium. He had studied her too 
long and too closely not to know 
every possibility of a nature so ten- 
der, so deep, so intense, and so con- 
centrated. He knew, too, that the very 
strength which enabled her to repress 
all external signs of feeling, and ap- 
pear almost cold to the world, would, 
in any violent inner conflict, react 
upon a nervous far too 
frail to sustain such a tension. He 


constitution 


saw that a gentle hand was needed to 
call her out of herself, to turn her 
thoughts into fresh channels, to 
awaken new interests, to lift the bur- 
den that was crushing out health and 
life, until she should have time to re- 


gain something of her old vigor, 
when he believed that her mind 


would recover its tone. 

It was evident that she had found 
in music the first vent to some great 
and passionate grief. As yet it was 
only the expression of the one idea 
that was consuming her; and he 
rightly feared the effect of such an 
absorption for any length of time. 
But might she not be led, through 
her love of it, into a calmer, healthier 
tone? Was it not the avenue 
through which she was accessible to 
sweet and gentle influences from the 
outside world? 

“Will you sing for me?” he said, 
the next evening, after trying in vain 
to draw her from her deep abstrac- 


one 


tion. “I once heard you sing that 
beautiful arrangement from the Mes- 
siah, ‘Come unto him.’ I should 


like very much to hear it again.”’ 

A faint shudder passed over her, 
and her face grew pale as she replied: 

“TI cannot sing; indeed I cannot;— 
it has been so long since I have at- 
tempted it. I love pure music better. 
I would rather play.”’ 

Without heeding her, he found the 
book and placed it upon the piano. 
She hesitated; but the ascendancy of 
a strong will was over her. She sat 
down and sang it in a low, tremulous 
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voice that seemed to be struggling 
The tone of strong 
touched her. 


through tears. 
but tender consolation 
When she had finished, the 
were indeed in her eyes—the first 
for many months. Philip saw how 
much he had gained. The chain was 
broken. The next would be 
easier. Thus far she had sought in 
music only the echo of her own dark 
and passic He would 
bring her in contact with calmer na- 
tures in their tender and sunny 
He felt that for the present 
intense 
highly-wrought, as he would 
have forbidden highly-seasoned vi- 
ands to an invalid. Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Beetho- 
ven in his lighter phases, he en- 
couraged her to study. He exerted 
himself to procure sacred composi- 
tions of the old masters that might 
have an historical as well as musical 
interest for Perhaps, too, he 
recognized one of the most signifi- 
cant facts in human nature, that there 
is nothing so powerful as a pure faith 
and high devotional feeling to raise 
one above the sorrows of earth. 

He aimed, also, to interest her in 
facts, to turn her thoughts outward. 
He took her to see fine works of art, 
and led her to notice beauties of detail. 
He left her books that required atten- 
tion, and talked of them until she was 
forced to go out of herself. As far as 
possible, he avoided everything that 
could appeal to the inner world of im- 
agination and feeling. He gave her no 
time to brood, and sought to win her 
back to life through personal interest 
and personal sympathy. At first his 
task was a difficult one: but, believ- 
ing that she needed only the assist- 
ance of a will stronger than her own, 
he was resolute. 

Slowly her thoughts flowed back 
into their old channels. After many 
dark struggles, many hours of utter 
sinking of spirit, her mind came into 
harmony with the world around her. 
Reality ceased to jar upon her. She 


tears 


step 


ate broodings. 


moods. 
she must avoid everything 
and 


her. 
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was herself again—calm and strong 
to endure and suffer without shrink- 
ing. But the old lightness of heart 
was gone forever. What she had felt 
had become a part of herself, and her 
nature was far too deep and true to 
bury a broken idol without being 
permanently saddened. Health and 
strength had only given her mastery 
over herself—the power to lock her 
sorrows in the depths of her own 
heart. 
at the entreaty with tears which came 
from Him; but there seen an 
angel strengthening Him to bear and 
to drink in gentleness,—not to put 
aside.” 


“The cup did not pass, even 


was 


CHAPTER VIL. 

There are periods in almost every 
experience, perhaps, when there seems 
to be nothing more in the world to 
hope for. The past is gone, with all 
the sweet illusions that fold them- 
selves so softly around young hearts. 
The present is blank and dreary. 
Even memory is a pain; and the 
future is a dim terror—so desolate it 
is, so pitiless in its stern, hard, cold 
realities. From a life that is simply ex- 
istence—without hope, without love, 
without sunshine—only a pain, only 
a struggle—the bravest soul shivers 
and shrinks. 
strong, too—sink into apathy and 
moral death; the rebellious, into bit- 
ter and reckless cynicism. The only 
earnest activity 


The weak—aye, and the 


salvation is in the 
that reconciles one at last to the dark- 
est fate. 

This point had Alice Benton 
reached. She had at first been utterly 
numbed and paralyzed by the terrible 
blow that had crushed all the joy and 
hope out of her young life. Then all 
the strength of her nature had rallied 
to battle with the intense suffering that 
had broken her health and driven her 
to the verge of madness. The con- 
flict had ceased. She had struggled 
into calm —but it seemed to her the 
calmness of death. It startled her. 
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Was she doomed to this living burial 
through all the coming years, and 
could she endure it? And she groped 
with the passionate energy of despair 
for one ray of light to relieve the ter- 
rible darkness that lay before her. 
How to sustain her life, where to find 
a resting-place for mind and heart 
that would render it even tolerable — 
it was the old problem that thousands 
have tried to solve, and, in the end, 
cried with Bossuet out of their great 
loneliness: ‘At the bottom of every- 
thing one finds emptiness and noth- 
ingness.”’ 

Alice tried to solve it in her own 
way. She was a brave girl and a 
strong girl, and she set herself reso- 
lutely to work. Philip had succeeded 
in saving enough out of the wreck of 
her father’s fortune to afford her a 
moderate income, although she never 
knew that the deficiencies had been 
supplied by himself, and that she 
really owed to his unselfish devotion 
almost the whole of her small de- 
pendence. He felt justified in the 
generous deception; for he could not 
bear to think of that frail figure going 
out to battle with the world alone, 
—wearing out brain and heart and 
soul in the thankless labor of teach- 
ing. But partly to add to her limited 
means, and partly to give herself oc- 
cupation, she had accepted a position 
in the choir of an Episcopal Church. 
She loved before all things the grand 
old cathedral music. It seemed to 
bring her in close sympathy with hu- 
man suffering and its eternal sources 
of consolation—with the’ love and 
faith and longing and sorrow of the 
world. It soothed her with the ten- 
der promise of rest that has been the 
refuge of the grief-worn in all ages, 
and fell so healingly on her bruised 
spirit, now that the brightness of ex- 
istence had gone from her. She filled 
all her moments with some study 
or some regular duty. She grew 
strangely tender, and made herself 
familiar with want and sorrow. She 
would stop the ragged child in whose 


eyes she caught some trace of pain, 
and learn its little cares—learn but 
to relieve if it was in her power. But 
her own heart sank as she met the 
gay, laughing, careless, chattering 
throng. There were times when she 
envied the shallow and frivolous ones 
who replace a grief to-day with a joy 
to-morrow. Why was she denied her 
little birthright of love and happi- 
ness? Why was she haunted forever 
by pictures of what might have been? 
Why was it that one face grown cold 
should shut out every ray of sunlight 
from her darkened life? Why did 
the memory of some frown or some 
cruel word send a death-chill to 
her soul in its brightest moments? 
Others could forget—why could not 
she? 

Alas! If we could only leave be- 
hind us our errors and our sorrows— 
if we could but fly from the thoughts 
that pursue us, or bury them amid all 
this toil and turmoil! But they will 
not be buried. They walk always by 
our side; they sit with us in our silent 
hours; they stare at us from the open 
page in which we seek oblivion. We 
rush into the world;—there they are 
still, with their ghastly mocking faces, 
cold and pitiless as fate. We cannot 
shake them off; we cannot escape 
them. Our only resource is to face 
them courageously, to grasp them 
fearlessly, to analyze them if we can. 
The anatomist who is absorbed in the 
details of the dissecting-room is not 
likely to be troubled with ghosts. 
Perhaps there is something healing in 
the process of self-dissection. There 
is a certain satisfaction in mastering 
that which has mastered us. That 
fibre which once glowed with life and 
quivered with pain lies shrivelled and 
dead. That little bundle of tremulous 
nerves is stilled at last. It will never 
give us any more pain—nor pleasure 
either, alas! A slow fire still creeps 
through that delicate tissue which is 
always consuming, but never quite 
consumed. Will it ever burn out? 
No; we cannot quite cease to suffer 
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until we lie down in the long sleep. 
Prometheus was not the only doomed 
one, 

But whatever Alice Benton suffered, 
she was far too proud and high-spir- 
ited a girl to play the 7é/ of martyr- 
dom. She had learned the endurance 
of the Spartan boy who held his cloak 
around him silently while the fox was 
gnawing at his entrails. Even Philip 
was deceived into the belief that time 
was fast restoring her to her old 
happy self again. 

With the return of health 
strength he had been forced to relin- 
quish his self-appointed office. The 
pale sweet face no longer turned to 
him for consolation and support. 
The dignity of womanhood asserted 
itself in a certain delicate coldness 
that chilled and saddened him. How 
he longed to fold her to his heart; to 
lavish upon her all the pent-up ten- 
derness of his strong, true, noble soul; 
to shield her from every sorrow ; to live 
for her, work for her, die for her if 
need be! But he knew that he had 
no part in her inmost life; that any 
allusion to his real feelings would 
only sever the tie of friendship that 
united them. He could only watch 
over her from a distance, and suffer 
in silence. So he waited and hoped. 
Blessed Hope, that sends its divine 
rays into the dark places of so many 
lives, giving promise of brightness 


and 


yet to come! 

But he judged her as men judge 
who have seen only vain and shallow 
women—women who fling away a 
broken idol as lightly as a broken toy, 
and forget it as quickly; women with 
whom love is a tribute to vanity, a 
pastime, or a convenience. He was 
blinded by his own hopes and wishes, 
or he would have penetrated further 
—this man, who combined a woman's 
single-hearted earnestness and devo- 
tion with a man’s strength and clear- 
ness of vision. He would have re- 
membered that the inner sanctuary 
of a proud woman’s heart is not 
easily entered; but, once entered and 
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desecrated, it is closed forever. He 
would have seen that the very cir- 
cumstance upon which he built his 
hopes told most powerfully against 
him. Away in the past stood the 
figure of one who had been shrined 
in her innermost soul and clothed 
with more than mortal perfections. 
He had loved her. Of that she was 
Somehow they had been sepa- 
Her pride refused to cherish 
The fault 
She had no 
him. He 
went 


sure. 
rated. 
the idea of his treachery. 
must have been in her. 

sufficient power to hold 
could not act falsely. So he 
away —cruelly, but perhaps he did 
not know how cruelly. Why should 
he know? It was her misfortune, her 
fate. Her reason told her that he 
had forfeited her but she 
would not accept its verdict. Had 
she seen him from time to time, he 
would gradually have sunk to his 
level, and left her high and free. But 
having only the memory, she crowned 
it with illusions—as women do who 
love purely. It was her ideal; and 
she clung to it with persistency. It 


esteem ; 


would not be displaced. 

Philip could not see all this; so, as 
time wore away, he was at a loss to 
account for her indifference not only 
toward himself but toward all others 
who approached her, and she had no 
lack of brilliant and desirable suitors. 
He could not understand the strong 
undercurrent of feeling that led a 
lonely and fragile woman to reject 
the most obvious advantages. But 
he should have understood, or at 
least suspected it;—for was not his 
own life drifting helplessly at the 
mercy of those same undercurrents? 
And, practical as he was, could he 
even imagine them changed? 

“‘Why do you practise so inces- 
santly?” he said to her one day. 
“One would think you were trying to 
drown a care or make acareer. Are 
you going to bury your heart in 
music?" 

“Why not? 


” 


have done so! 


Wiser people than I 
and she smiled sadly. 
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“But they were not happy. Do 
you remember that masterly touch of 
George Sand, where, after portraying 
Count Albert sad and desolate in the 
midst of rank and wealth, and Con- 
suelo wearied of the highest life of art 
and the fame it brought, she pictures 
them both in the closing scene as 
wandering minstrels, happy in the 
simplest rustic existence? There is a 
truth underlying it, deeper than poetry 
or romance.”’ 

‘But they loved each other, Philip.” 

“In the end—yes. But it was only 
after long devotion on the part of 
Count Albert that she could so far 
forget the memory of a faithless 
young lover as to consent to be his 
afterwards. Can 

herself always, 


Love 
any woman 
Alice ?”’ 

“Not if her heart is free, perhaps. 
‘Only a man, no woman, can wholly 
overlook another's love,’ says Jean 
Paui. But it can’t come at the bid- 
ding, Philip,”” and he caught the 
shadow of a great pain in her eye as 
it met his own. 

“Must your life, too, be desolate?” 
he said, with a quiver of agony in his 
voice. 

‘‘Not wholly so while I have you 
for a friend, Philip,” and she held out 
her hand with the frank confidence 
of a sister. 

He understood her, and went out 
with the whiteness of death in his 
face and the chill of the grave in his 
heart. 

Alice pondered a long time after he 
left her. She realized more and more 
the truth and nobility of his charac- 
ter. His sympathy had grown very 
She could not live with- 
* she murmured to 
with her face 


wife. came 


steel 


dear to her. 
out it. ‘But no, 
herself, as she sat 
buried in her hands. ‘I had an idol. 
My soul bowed before it. I put it in 
the place of God. I loved it better 
than God. It was my life, my all. 
But my idol is broken. I cannot re- 
place it. My heart is dead.”” And 


she sighed wearily. 
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Two souls were drifting in dark- 
ness; two lives that 
might have been happy. One error 
divided them; one illusion lay be- 
tween them. Strange mystery of ex- 
istence! Who shall solve it? 


were desolate 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Years passed, bringing few changes 
into the life of Alice Benton. Aunt 
Fanny had died, leaving her quite 
alone, but pecuniarily independent of 
the world. She had friends, and the 
homage that successful genius always 
brings. People gathered in loving 
admiration around the bexutiful, bril- 
liant, accomplished woman, who re- 
vealed to them the innermost soul of 
her art, whose dark eyes flashed out 
of such infinite depths of sadness. 

One evening she sang at a musicale 
given at the house of an eminent con- 
noisseur. She had already taken her 
place near the piano, and was waiting 
for the conclusion of the prelude. 
Time had toned down the bright 
sparkling beauty of her girlhood. 
She was an elegant, graceful woman. 
Her pale, pure face had the repose 
that is sometimes born of endurance. 
The restlessness was gone. She wore 
a dress of black velvet, relieved only 
by the soft rich lace that was fastened 
at the throat with a brooch of rare By- 
zantine mosaic. A cross of the same 
hung from her neck. The heavy 
waves of her dark hair were confined 
by a simple band of black velvet, 
studded with tiny golden stars. 

“The old picture of St. Cecilia per- 
fected,”” murmured a gentleman who 
was standing in a distant corner of 
the room. 

At that moment her eye fell upon 
the strange face that was turned to- 
ward her with a fixed and melan- 
choly gaze. It was worn and hag- 
gard. Many lines were written upon 
it, and its expression one of 
hopeless weariness and ennui. His 
hair was threaded with silver. He 
looked shrunken and old. 


was 
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The slightest perceptible Start, the 
faintest change of color that flitted 
across her face like the shadow of an 
old grief, were all the signs she gave of 
having recognized one who had dark- 
ened her life. But in that instant a 
great cloud was lifted; the illusion of 
years was swept away; and he who, 
reason as she would, had always lived 
in her memory as a half-divine ideal, 
stood suddenly revealed—a selfish 
sybarite, the scanty springs of whose 
heart had long since dried, leaving a 
dwarfed and stunted nature, parched 

She clearly his 
possibilities and 


and _ barren. saw 


magnificent utter 
failure. She realized the great gulf 
that lay between them, and knew 
that the last vestige of her old love 
was dead. She was free. A new sense 
of warmth and hope stole over her, 
which flushed and throbbed in every 
note she sang. It was the beautiful 
contralto ava from Elijah, ‘Oh rest 
in the Lord;”’ and oh, the infinite trust 
and peace in those closing strains! 
The room was hushed to the silence 
of death. 
Tears trembled, too, in the rich voice, 
as it uttered the tender promise of 
eternal rest. As she finished, the 
strange gentleman moved 
her; but before he could make his 
way through the crowd she was gone. 

‘Let us go,” she had said to Philip, 
as he stepped forward to congratulate 
her—a suggestion with which he was 
Scarcely a 


Tears stood in many eyes. 


g toward 


but too glad to comply. 
word was spoken as they rode home. 
Both were busy with their own 
thoughts, and they were sufficiently 
familiar to be silent. It still 
early, and Philip went in at her re- 
While she 
move her wrappings, he sat thought- 
fully surveying the room. The walls 
were covered with gems of art, mostly 
engravings from the masters. In the 
corner was her piano. An antique 
bronze clock stood upon the mantel. 
On one side was a bust of Dante; on 
the other, one of Beethoven. Statu- 
ettes in marble loeked out from the 


was 


quest. was gone to re- 
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niches. The richly-carved book-case 
was filled with rare and valuable books. 
The soft colors of the velvet cai pet and 
the crimson drapery of the windows 
gave the room an air of cheerfulness 
and abode of 
taste and culture ;— but somehow to- 
night it recalled many old associations 
that were full of melancholy. His 
thoughts wandered back to the young 
girl he had seen standing among the 
soft June 


warmth. It was the 


vine-leaves one evening 
years ago—rich in beauty and all the 
wealth of a sunny, luxuriant tropical 
so keen to 
suffer; so loving, so tender, yet so 
proud; so far away even from him 
who would have given his life to 
shield her from a ; 

It was with a feeling of intense bitter- 
ness, almost hatred, that he remem- 
bered one had between 
them, who had taken a woman's deli- 
cate soul to play with, and wounded 
it unto death. The years since then 
had brought him wealth and fame; 
but they had not brought him happi- 
ness. He had been denied the one 
treasure the world held for him, and 
the honors it gave him were empty. 
He would gladly have exchanged 
them all for a word of love from one 
woman’s lips, a glance of tenderness 
from one woman's eyes. He would 
not sigh nor brood over the inevita- 
ble; but the canker had eaten very 
deeply into his life, and his heart was 


nature; so eager to enjoy, 


touch of sorrow. 


who come 


heavy in spite of his philosophy. He 
sighed wearily as Alice came in and 
sat down beside him. Then, with a 
strong effort, shaking off the weight 
that was upon him, he said: 

‘Did you see our old friend Albert 
to-night, Alice?” 

“T caught a glimpse of him. When 
did he return ?”’ 

“Only a few days ago. He tells 
me that he has been drifting over 
Europe for years—sometimes in one 
His 
wife, who seems to have been a gay, 
frivolous woman, died a short time 
since in Paris, and he has come back 


capital, sometimes in another. 
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to settle in his old home. He in- 
quired after you with a great deal of 
interest, and expressed a strong de- 
sire to see you.” 

“His name brings back many old 
memories, Philip.” 

“Pleasant ones?” 

‘Not altogether. I do not care to 
recall them.” 

“Would you bury'them a//, Alice?” 
and there was an accent of pain in his 
voice that struck her keenly. 

“No, not all,” she said softly, and 
there was unwonted tenderness in her 
tone. She paused a moment, and 
then added, tremblingly: 

“Philip, do you remember a ques- 
tion you asked me ten years ago that 
I never answered?” 

“‘Remember it, Alice?’”’ he replied 
earnestly, taking her hand between 
his own. ‘It has been the one 
thought of my life;"" and his strong 
frame shook as his eager gaze strove 
to fathom the soul of the woman he 
had loved so long and so hopelessly. 

The pure classical outlines of her 
face were softened with something of 
the freshness of youth. A new life 
flushed in her cheek; a tender light 


glowed in her eye. His swift glance 
caught the change. 

“Alice, Alice,” he said, vainly 
struggling to speak calmly and force 
back the feeling that mastered him, 
strong man as he was, “can you 
answer it now?” 

All the passion and power that had 
slumbered for years in the depths of 
his nature—his stern self-command, 
his unselfish devotion, his watchful 
tenderness and silent endurance — 
flashed over her. Only then did she 
know how he, too, had suffered; only 
then did she realize the value of the 
love she had flung away so lightly. 
The hot tears sprang to her eyes as 
she replied falteringly : 

“Yes, Philip; I can lay my head 
upon your heart now in perfect peace, 
and say that I love you without a 
reservation.” 

It was the love of eternity—the 
love that is born of sorrow and per- 
fected in endurance. 

Before she had finished speaking, 
he caught her in his arms and folded 
her passionately to his heart. 

““My God,” he murmured softly, 


“thou hast crowned my life at last! 
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SNOW-BOUND 


BY KATE N, 


JE had seen all the sights, had 
WU taken all the drives prescribed 
in the guide-book—and many a one 
beside of which apparently the makers 
of ‘“guides’’ had never heard; had 
been to Villa Franca to see its queer 
little village crowded by the hills 
almost into the sea, and its fine har- 
bor, in which lay sheltered men-of- 
war, with the dear flag of the free 
land floating in the breeze; had 
climbed to the summit of the Chateau 
to feast our eyes upon the snow of the 
mountains while enjoying summer 
warmth; had darted through the half 
a score of tunnels that pierce the 
hills between Nice and Monaco; had 
watched the croupiers rake down the 
gold and silver on the roulette tables 
of the palatial Casino of Monte Carlo; 
had listened to the band that every 
day discourses sweet music to ears 
deafened to all harmony, as their eyes 
are blinded to beauty, by the passion 
of play; had mounted to the little 
esplanade, within whose walls lies 
one of the oldest principalities in 
Europe, the occupants of whose pal- 
ace claim descent from Lascario, Em- 
peror of the East, whose family has 
counted among its members grandees 
of Spain, doges, and admirals, but 
whose last descendant lives upon the 
little whirling balls which, tiny as 
they are, he can almost see from his 
palace windows at the other extremity 
of his dominions. 
**Son Monaco sopra un scoglio 
Non semino e non raccogglio 
Nondimeno mangiar voglio,”” 
is their motto, and the necessity of 
eating is as great to-day as it was five 
hundred years ago. From the top of 
Mount Alban we had seen the whole 
region between the mountains and 
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the sea; the plain of Nice, with the 
narrow crooked and quaint 
houses of the old town and the count- 
the new,—its waving 


le, 


streets 
less villas of 
palms and gray olives, its promenac 
gay with the costumes of all lands, 
its encircling hills, the long point of 
Antibes, and the picturesque outline 
of the Esterels; the port of Limpia, 
upon which, though no longer Italian, 
looks down the statue of an Italian 
king, and the house in which a greater 
than kings—Garibaldi—was born; 
we had explored the old Roman town 
of Cimiés, admired the frescoes in its 
church, climbed a steep hill for the 
view because the cloisters of the Re- 
collets could not be profaned by the 
step of a woman, and were rewarded 
by a chat with an old crone, who pro- 
tested she was not French, was not 
Italian, but ‘ Nizza,”” and who was 
spinning precisely as did ‘the fateful 
sister,” heaven knows how many 
years ago; had been up through the 
long gorge of St. André, with its 
mountain high walls; had seen its 
wonderful spring of petrifying waters, 
and the zz/aglios formed thereby (if 
the word may be used as applied to 
that which has never known chisel or 
graver); had been to beautiful Men- 
tone, the paradise of invalids, where 
are cured all the ills that flesh is heir 
to; had driven over the dizzy heights 
of La Corniche to Turbia, where, al- 
most nineteen hundred years ago, the 
natives, defeated in battle, threw them- 
selves into the flames, having first 
slain their wives and children, “pre- 
ferring any form of death to slavery ;” 
had looked down upon Ega, perched 
upon the summit of a conical hill — 
and so a part of it one can scarce tell 
where the work of man begins, —and 
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upon Roccabruna, half-way down the 
mountain slope, to whose bare side it 
seems to cling in fear of falling into 
the sea; had assisted at a procession 
in the Cathedral, and at the simpler 


ceremonial of the Greek Church ;—and 
still we lingered in ‘‘the City of Vic- 
tory,” charmed by the climate, the 


wealth of flowers, the clear skies, and 
the changeful beauties of the midland 


sea. 

I searched the local histories, read 
of the tribes and peoples that had 
here borne sway, and of the almost 
countless number of times this bit of 
earth had been fought over, till I mar- 
velled at “the gift of continuance 
of man;”’ in the struggle for life, any 
other animal would surely have been 
exterminated. I read that, in those 
far-off times, those whom we allow 
our children to call barbarous tribes 
taught that ‘‘men are born free; that 
liberty is a possession that one can 
neither sell, exchange, nor lose; that 
a man has never aright of proprietor- 
ship over another man;” while in 
Massachusetts, less than ten years 
ago, a professor in one of the first 
theological schoo!s of the land thought 
it necessary to write a book to prove 
that the Christian Bible did not sanc- 
tion human slavery. I read of Cate- 
rina Segurana, another Joan of Arc, 
who, when her countrymen faltered 
in battle, rushed to the van of the 
fight, slew a Turk with her own hand, 
and led the troops, inspired by her 
enthusiasm, to victory. 

And matters of interest to have oc- 
cupied months I could have found in 
this wonderful region; but Spain— 
with its grand cathedrals, its Sierras 
and Alhambra, its divine Madonnas 
and strange superstitions outgrown in 
other lands, its tombs of Cid and 
Saint —was to be visited: and so, as 
the old year was waning to its close, 
we took our last drive down the beauti- 
ful Promenade des Anglais, and looked 
our last upon the palms of Nice. 

Lovely weather continued while we 
made our way along the shore of the 
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Mediterranean ; but a decided change 
came over our heaven as we neared 
the Pyrenees, and we ate our Christ- 
mas turkey at Pau in a furious snow- 
storm. We had planned excursions 
to Eaux Chaudes, Eaux Bonnes, and 
all the other waters of the region; 
which, of course, had to be given up. 
After seeing the Chateau of Henri 
Quatre, and its rare old tapestry, Pau 
has no resources, except to those who 
fancy breaking their bones fox-hunt- 
ing; but its scenery and the mists 
shut the mountains from our sight. 
Even the Pic du Midi did not show us 
its beautiful form till we were on the 
road to ‘‘sunny Spain.” 

At Bayonne we asked for tickets for 
our first stage, but could only buy 
them to Irun. We thought nothing 
of it, because they have the disagree- 
able fashion here of giving no through 
tickets; and, unless you travel night 
and day, compel you to buy one, and 
to have your trunk weighed, at every 
place at which you stop. Although 
you show them the weight of yester- 
day, it does not suffice; the ceremony 
must be repeated. We passed com- 
fortably through the hands of the 
custom-house officers, upon our as- 
surance that we carried none of that 
weed of which ’tis said the devil 
sowed the seed, and went to the loop- 
hole in the wall for tickets to Pam- 
plona. ‘‘No!” was the reply, accom- 
panied by something utterly unintelli- 
gible. The request was repeated very 
slowly and distinctly, and in an un- 
necessarily high key. Again came 
the cabalistic sounds. We looked at 
each other in despair, when a man, 
civilly asking if we spoke French, in- 
formed us that the track was buried 
in snow, and they would only sell 
tickets to Zumarraga. That, then, 
was the word which had puzzled us. 
No marvel, for we had never heard it. 
The news was not cheering. Dirt, 
fleas, and garlic, we had prepared 
ourselves for; but snow had not been 
an item in our calculations. 

At Irun we could not stay. To go 
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forward seemed the only thing to be 
done; and as soon as seated in the 
car, all began to search the various 
guide - books. Not made the 
slightest mention of the place. Un- 
promising, certainly ; and as the night 
fell, we talked to keep our courage 
up, dreading to have the train stop. 
But stop it did; and in Cimmerian 
darkness we gathered up our bundles, 


one 


alighted, and, guided by a voice, made 
our way in the mud to a little Josada, 
in the eating-room of which some of 
our feilow-sufferers had already taken 
refuge. Iwas led up a staircase that 
even the flickering light of the soli- 
was 


tary candle showed me 


dirty, through rooms redolent of any- 


very 


thing but sweet odors, and was ushered 
into a room that evidently was the 
joint property of several persons. I 
glanced around and asked for a fire. 
The reply was Greek to me; but I 
evidently was understood,—for the 
pleasant-looking conductress led me 
back through the unsavory smells to 
a room in which, on the hearth, two 
crossed sticks, much too long for the 
chimney, were pouring out volumes 
of smoke. Half a children 
were huddled about the fire-place— 
one diligently blowing the smoke 
with a bellows, as if he could force it 
I be- 


gan again my request, but the reply 


dozen 


to take an upward direction. 
was gibberish. Supposing my mem- 
ory had played me false, I rushed 
salon, where a dashing 
had seated himself at 


into the 
young fellow 
the piano and was singing with a 
desperate attempt to drive dull care 
away. 

*‘Do you speak Spanish, Sir?’ 

“Yes, Madam. Can I be of ser- 
vice to you?” 

“Explain, if you please, to this 
woman, that I wish a room to myself 
with a fire.”’ 

The very words I had used twice 
over to her were repeated, and back 
came the unintelligible response. 

“She gets my meaning, but I do 
not understand her. She is Basque.” 
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We had then dropped 


down among that peculiar people of 


Basque! 


whom I had read, but of whose lan- 
guage I had no more notion than of 
Chinese. To my great relief, the boy 

had been vanquished by the 
smoke returned, and he could trans- 


who 


late into French the tongue of our 


hostess. Fire was out of the ques- 
tion; but we could have our beds 
warmed, and a érasero in the morn- 


ing. A long-handled warming-pan, 
just like one of the brazen treasures 
of my grandmother, was brought, and 
took the chill from our coarse but clean 
linen sheets; and we crawled into our 
nests. Thoughts of the snow-drifts 
ahead of us, and of the proverbial 
Latin peoples, and 
of their aversion to doing to-day any- 
thing that can be put off till to-mor- 
row, drove slumber from our eye-lids. 


shiftlessness of 


But the longest nights come to an 
end, and the memory of this died in 
the sunlight that streamed with the 
morning into our Making a 
scaldino of my cup, I drank my cof- 
fee and ate my butterless bread, when 
the dvasero appeared—a pan of coals 
Occasionally 
crouching over the embers to warm 


room. 


set in a wooden tripod. 


my benumbed fingers, while the other 
self, with the tiny shovel held fan- 
wise, was coaxing a redder glow into 
the bits of charcoal, the ludicrousness 
of the situation struck us, and we 
burst into a fit of hearty laughter. 
My Mark Tapley began to hum —“ In 
the days when we went gypsying;” 
and so with jests we tried to make 
the best of our first mishap. 

Breakfast brought the sufferers to- 
gether in the shockingly dirty dining- 
room, out of whose chimney we had 
contrived to get some warmth by des- 
patching our pretty maid of all work 
every ten minutes for leita. 
With sweet patience she did our bid- 
ding, first opening wide her bright 
eyes at such ruinous prodigality. 

The head of the table—the seat of 
honor, as nearest the fire—was, by 
common consent, conceded to me, 


was 
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the only woman present; and we 
sat down —sixteen woful individuals. 
But the ball of conversation being set 
in motion by the information that the 
tunnels were full of snow and the 
track covered to an unknown depth 
by the same beautiful crystals, merry 
talk followed: and we determined to 
found a republic in the Pyrenees that 
should rival Andorra in Arcadian 
charms. Plans of government for 
our state, and rapid talk —now in one 
n another—led to ques- 


tongue, now 
tion and answer as to the portions of 
the earth whence had come the people 
thus so oddly thrown together. We 
represented eleven different nationali- 
tices —one Englishman, a Scotchman, 
one Russian, a Pole, four Frenchmen, 
one Swiss, a Portuguese, three Span- 
iards, a Brazilian, and two citizens 
of the Trans-Atlantic Republic. All 
agreeing to adopt our pretty Basque 
handmaiden, Dominica, we then had 
twelve tongues at command for our 
experiment. At table, the English- 
man—who had several times during 
the morning told me how very in- 
convenient he found it not to be able 
to communicate with the people — was 
the only person who was not at least 
bi-lingual. Several spoke three, some 
four, and two of our party five, lan- 
guages. While we lingered over our 
coffee—even mine flavored by a few 
drops of excellent cognac, for I had 
not been able to drink the wine of 
the country, both red and white be- 
ing strongly impregnated with the 
taste and odor of the tar with which 
the skins in which it is kept are lined 
—we heard the notes of a guitar, and 
all hastened to the main room of the 
inn, where were gathered a score or 
more of the people of the neighbor- 
hood; the soldiers and villagers with 
gay mantas thrown gracefully over 
their shoulders, red and blue woollen 
caps on their heads, and their waists 
encircled with broad scarfs. One was 
playing the guitar, one the castanets; 
and all were singing a Basque air, and 
posturing to the beat of the music. 
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A handsome postilion and our pretty 
Dominica were performing a national 
dance. There was little variety in 
the dance. They never touched 
hends. All his movements tended 
to bring him near her; hers to hold 
him at a distance. When she had 
retreated as far as the space would 
allow, by a skilful pirouette she 
passed to the other side of him, and 
the same movements re-commenced, 
both all the time keeping up a sway- 
ing motion of body and arms. 

It was a strange scene: the dancers 
resting from hard work by the most 
violent exercise; the natives with 
their gay dress, the monotonous 
sound of the instruments, and the 
wild, weird tones of the voices; the 
dirty cabaret, with its array of bottles, 
glasses, and wine-skins; and the sur- 
rounding circle of strangers from a 
dozen lands,—all lighted up by the 
sunshine pouring in through open 
doors and windows. 

After dancing to exhaustion, the 
postilion threw himself on his knees, 
and, laying his hand on his heart, 
apparently made a most impassioned 
declaration, his partner striving to 
release the closely-clasped hands. 
Then he sprang up, imprinted a kiss 
upon her forehead, tossed his mazta 
over his shoulder, and darted through 
the doorway; Dominica, covered with 
blushes, retreating to the kitchen. 

I had heard and read a good deal 
of the Basques. I knew they were 
among the boldest sailors in the 
world; and that, long before Isabella 
the Catholic pawned her jewels to fit 
out Colon’s modest fleet, the Basques 
claimed to have discovered America 
and to have sailed along its north- 
eastern shores. I knew that they 
were supposed to be of Eastern ori- 
gin; that the roots of their language 
were neither Latin nor Teutonic, and 
that Von Humboldt thought it the 
tongue that had once prevailed over 
the whole Iberian peninsula; that 
they were an unconquered people, 
and amidst all the changes that had 
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passed over the rest of Europe had 
preserved their own habits and cus- 
toms; and I was delighted to find, 
among the people with whom chance 
had thrown me, a French engineer 
who had travelled and lived among 
the Basques, and from him | learned 
some of their peculiarities. 

Alava, Viscaya and Guipuzcoa are 
called far excellence The Provinces. 
Though nominally incorporated with 
Spain, they have, in fact, been repub- 
lics, governed by chiefs elected by 
themselves, always keeping intact 
their own laws; and when decrees 
have been issued militating against 
these ‘‘/ueros,” they have been treated 
with contempt. They volunteer as 
soldiers, but will not submit to con- 
scription. Said M. Fillon: ‘I believe 
they would fight till they were exter- 
minated if an attempt should be 
made to enforce the conscription act.” 
They have always united for their 
own defence, and their national sym- 
bol—three joined hands—would in- 
dicate their appreciation of the fact 
that in union is strength. They regu- 
late their own tariffs, tolls, police, and 
army, through representatives elected 
by the people. The taxes they pay 
they call a gift, and their militia can- 
not be compelled to serve beyond the 
borders of their respective provinces. 
Like most mountaineers, they are 
better guerillas than regular soldiers. 
Their independence makes them res- 
tive under discipline. Their freedom 
extends also to religious matters; 
their parish priests are exempt from 
episcopal control—a strange anom- 
aly in prelatical Spain. They are 
superstitious, as we count superstition ; 
and, like most peoples, have verified 
their titles as Christians by fighting 
for them. They differed to the death 
as to the proper mode of carrying 
lighted candles at religious ceremo- 
nies—one party bearing them aloft, 
the other carrying them low. I pre- 
sume the latter were victorious in the 
strife; for in the churches we visited 
every kneeling person had a coiled 
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wax taper burning on the floor before 
him, and while the rosary was dili- 
gently recited, little girls went noise- 
lessly about keeping the candles in 
proper position and alight. We smile 
at the idea of going to war for such a 
matter,—but let us remember that 
wars of opinion have not been 
bloodless among others calling them- 
selves by the name of the Crucified; 
and on account of what they symbol- 
ized, quarrels about these tapers may 
have been as important as upon the 
Homoousian and Homoiousian, tran- 
substantiation and the real presence, 
and many another dogma which has 
lighted martyr-fires long since tow- 
ers were built to shelter the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines of the Pyrenees. They 
still offer corn and wine to the dead 
on the anniversary of their death, 
and their great feast-day — Sunday — 
they call Astartea. 

They have no large towns, no lofty 
cathedrals, no art-galleries; but the 
lover of nature will find much to ad- 
mire in the mountains and valleys of 
the Provincias Vascongadas. The lit- 
tle village in which we so unexpect- 
edly found ourselves, lies in a pretty 
valley through which runs a clear 
stream, and is perfectly shut in by 
high hills of picturesque outline. We 
were told the people were hospitable; 
we proved them courteous, even the 
children saluting as we passed. We 
saw their school-houses and troops of 
children coming from them. Though 
they produce no works of art, and 
those of imagination are confined to 
the composition of songs,-—though 
their literature is almost null, —they 
appreciate instruction and ‘make 
excellent mathematicians and good 
reasoners."" We saw their prison, and 
were glad to learn it had not an in- 
mate; watched the men at their na- 
tional game of ball, noted their quick 
and graceful motions, their lithe and 
handsome forms, their feet shod with 
alpargatas, shapely as those of a san- 
dalled Greek, and walked through the 
wide porches of the church where the 
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elders of the parish mect to deliber- 
ate upon all matters of interest to the 
people. Their political assemblies 
they hold under the shade of a fa- 
mous oak,—like the Swiss at the 
Riitli, preferring to have no roof but 
the sky. 

Although so strongly democratic, 
the Basques retain some aristocratic 
notions. All are’*born gentlemen, 
but only the master of a house is a 
hidalgo. Agriculture is greatly es- 
teemed among them, tilling the soil 
being deemed the employment most 
befitting noblemen. Armorial bear- 
ings are frequent, and often surmount 
very humble doorways. Right of 
primogeniture also exists; but it is 
applied to the first-born, whether 
male or female—the only instance 
of equal rights, so far as I know, 
where this law is in force. 

Darkness had come upon us again 
during our long talk, and the board 
was spread for our evening meal. 
We had a savory soup, filled with 
slices of bread—this twice a day, for 
aught I know, all the year round— 
olla podrida, beans, beef, chicken, 
fish, du/ce, figs, and nuts, and served 
in this order. After dinner, no one 
voting in the negative, it was decided 
to devote the evening to music. Our 
Brazilian took the initiative, singing 
for us Spanish student-songs, love- 
tales in his mother-tongue, Portuguese, 
“God Save the Queen” as if he had 
been fed all his life on roast beef, and 
“Yankee Doodle” with such vim one 
would have sworn he had been bred 
in sight of Boston Contmon; then 
romances in French, others joining, 
till at length he struck the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,” all voices but mine uniting 
in the refrain. The second verse 
brought every one to his feet, and at 
the cry, “aux armes/”’ involuntarily 
hands were raised as if they grasped 
weapons. Many atime and oft have 


I heard the “ Marseillaise,”” but it 
never moved me as then. Every 
cheek was flaming, 
in our midst stood the handsome 
Brazilian, his tall form drawn to its 


utmost height, his head thrown back, 


every cye ablaze ° 


his chest heaving, 


with excitement;—one might have 


thought us a Revolutionary Club, and 


his eyes aglow 


he another inspired Rouget de 1’ Isle, 
intoning the grand hymn of liberty. 
Whatever governmental proclivities 
may have been, at that hour we were 
all republicans. 

Then we had the national hymn of 
Poland, and came down from the 
heights to which we had _ soared 
through the choicest morsels of J 
Puritani, Gli Ugonotti, and Robert, 
solos, duos, quartettes, and choruses, 
to the lighter airs of /aust, 7rova- 
lore, Don Giovanni, and, indeed, 
nearly every opera I ever heard. 
And thus we buried the old year with 
music, and with music greeted the 
birth of 1870. 

The second day of the year came 
our release. With real regret we left 
our pleasant friend, the engineer, at 
the inn; and as we journeyed, sepa- 
rated from one after another of our 
party, bidding good-by to the Pole 
and the Swiss at a wayside station 
with hand-shakes and a “Il 7ve da Lib- 
erté! Vive la République!” that fixed 
every eye in the eating-house upon us. 
Near Zaragoza we gave up the last 
of our new friends—the most ac- 
complished, most charming of all; 
but with promises to renew the ac- 
quaintance and together to drink to 
the health of our whilom family in 
the red blood of Luzitania. 

Since then we have seen much, ad- 
mired much; but if required to name 
the most enjoyable days we have 
spent in the Old World, we should un- 
hesitatingly say, those of our enforced 
sojourn at Zumarraga. 
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ABOUT LIFE. 


COLLYER. 


Ill. 
A WRINKLE OR TWO 


N this Talk about Life, I want to 
] But I 
feel a reluctance about doing this that 
I cannot quite account for. Some- 
thing says to me: “You must 
member how you disliked the sort of 
‘advice gratis’ with which the gray- 
beards used to wag when your gray 
hair was brown and your beard like 
the fluff on a peach! What reason 
have you to suppose that you will 
talk to any better purpose than those 
old men did thirty years ago, or that 
the youth of Young America are more 
patient than those of Old England?”’ 
Is it not true, also, that of all men in 
the world, those that talk the most to 
young men are the least fitted for that 
task? And do they not generally 
illustrate the poverty of their power 
to influence this rising life, in the 
way their own sons take the bit in 
their teeth and go stamping on in 
their own way, while the fathers look 
on in helpless woe, or cast them off 


say a word to young men. 


re- 


with a relentless resolution never to let 
them darken their doors again? It is 
all true;—and yet it is just as true 
that the word must be said, whether 
the young man likes to hear it or not; 
and some things can always be said 
with a good grace and to a good pur- 
pose by the elder to the younger gen- 
erations. If our gallant and noble 
Major Powell met a man 
whose destiny it was to go through 
that cafieox of the Colorado through 
which he fought his way so wonder- 
fully, he would, as he saw the youth 
preparing for his great venture, sug- 
gest to him what he would better take 
along to help him, and where he 
must look out for himself or he 
would almost certainly be lost. The 


26 


young 


young man in such a case would 
listen and lay the advice to heart, 
because the adviser had gone through 
what he was going through, and so 
was just the man to tell him. 
such feeling makes me bold to speak. 
The man of has shot 
through perils the young man is just 
about to enter. If he has come out 
with a whole skin, it is something to 
know how he did it; if he has come 
out bruised and battered, it is some- 
thing still to know where the snags 
are that caught him, and how they 
may be avoided. 

There is another thing that, when- 
ever I think of it, comes home to me 
in this matter,—and that is the des- 
tiny that is before our young men in 
a new land like this of the West. 
The young men in this new country 
must be the founders of families and 
of a whole life, as the young 
men inthe Purita~ settlement of New 
England were two hundred and fifty 
years Great traditions, grand 
qualities, and perhaps noble estates, 
may be transmitted from father to 
son, as we see them transmitted in 
some of those families, or be lost, as 
we see in others. Of some that may 
read this word it may be said they 
were the real founders of the new 
Western civilization, and stamped 
their image upon our life while it was 
yet soft and plastic. The coloniza- 
tion, indeed, of the West is a “ Young 
Men's Association.” 
ahead activity that distinguishes us 
here is the activity of young men, 
and the way business is done is the 
way young men do business; for 
Lord Bacon says: ‘Old men object 
too much, consult too long, adventure 
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too little, repent too soon, and are 
with a very moderate suc- 
cess;"’ and no man in these times 
will admit that this is the way we do 
things in these new lands. Those of 
us who are at work now somewhere 
on in the afternoon will have to be 
content to see a very small part of the 
glorious things that will be seen in 
our country by those that are just 
preparing to enter into life;—we 
were born too soon for the best. But, 
as if one should plant an acorn and 
then die while yet the oak was a two- 
foot sapling, he would know that 
while the hand that planted it is fall- 
ing into the dust, yet the tree will 
wax and widen in girth and glory 
with every new summer, shelter the 
bird in its branches and the beast 
by its bole, and stand for centuries, 
the joy of the whole earth about it, 
because he did plant an acorn and 
not a pebble: so those that have 
done their spell of work here and are 
thinking now and then of resting, 
can be well content to leave the 
whole matter with those that shall 
come after, provided they have done 
what they could to inspire them and 
inform them for their work. 

And I know of nothing that ought 
to be said to a young man before 
this: As you hope to de something 
and to do something in this new 
country that you will not be ashamed 
of, get a clear purpose into your head 
and heart, and follow it as if that 
were the only thing in the universe to 
be done and you were the only man 
to doit. Turn as soon as you can that 
dangerous corner on which so many 
suffer loss and not a few wreck—the 
point of considering what you are 
going to do with yourself. Settle 
down steadily to something, no mat- 
ter how poor it seem, if that is the 
only opening you see;—and if that 
opens the way to something better, 
very well; but if it does not, then 
stick to that until you see something 
better. 

It is one of the saddest things in 


content 
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the life of Burns, Carlyle says, that 
he never attains to any clearness re- 
garding himself; never finds out his 
peculiar aim so as to pursue it with 
that singleness of will which insures 
success; wavers to the last between 
two purposes; can never gird him- 
self up for any worthy and well-calcu- 
lated end; but, ever swerving to and 
fro between passionate hope and re- 
morseful never 
reaches the only true happiness of a 
man—that of a clear and decided 
activity in the sphere for which by 
nature and circumstances he has 
been fitted and appointed. He is 
not youth and man, but only youth 


disappointment, he 


all through. We can see no real 
change in his character. In _ his 


thirty-sixth year he is still but a 
youth; the world is still dressed to 
him, as to the young, in borrowed 
colors; he expects from it to the last 
what it cannot 
have some ideal 
upon him by the beneficence of Des- 
tiny. This is the rock on which 
many a young man makes shipwreck 
of the best years of his life. Many 
are not sure, from the pressure of a 
predestination like that which seized 
Newton and Fulton, that they must 
do this or that which is set down 
against their name in the Beok of 
Life; and so they live year after year 
what Bettina calls a yea and nay sort 
of life, and are more like the butter- 
fly than the bee — they flutter here and 
there among the flowers in the gar- 
den of their youth, instead of draw- 
ing a line that geometry could not 
improve from the centre of their life 
to the centre of their activity, and 
compelling every plant they light on 
to yield either wax or honey. 

Carlyle says, in his life of Sterling, 
that when John was a boy his father 
gave him a piece of garden all to 
himself, to cultivate as he thought 
best. So the boy planted potatoes ; but 
when they had been in the grounda 
few days, he changed his mind and 
thought he would like to grow roses; 
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then, when the roses were planted, 
he changed his mind again and 
wanted gooseberries; and so he kept 
pulling up and planting all summer 
long, and in the fall had nothing but 
a harvest of barren regrets and a 
stick or two. 

So it was with him, poor fellow, 
when he grew to be a man, and all 
through his manhood. He never 
quite knew whether he wanted roses, 
potatoes, and he 
raised nothing in the summer of his 
life at all worthy of his noble gift, 
because he planted nothing “ for good 
and all” in the spring. So many 
young men of noble promise miss 
their way. They will not settle down 
sacredly on some one thing, and do it 
as the thing they must do and will 
do, whatever comes ;—and the conse- 
quence is that they drift into a condi- 
tion of semi-dependence on friends 
and kinsfolk that seem more fortu- 
nate but are really more in earnest, 
and perhaps at last come to that low- 
est degradation a man can come to 
in the American Republic and still 
keep up some show of respectability 
—they go to Washington and try to 
get an office they cannot fill, and eat 
the bread of the nation they have not 
earned. 

Then, with this danger of not de- 
ciding in good earnest what he means 
to do and doing it, there goes an- 
other hardly less dangerous, and that 
is for a young man to believe that the 
pleasantest and easiest work is the 
best, of course. It seems to me that 
a great many youths now try, not 
how much they can do, but how lit- 
tle. A young fellow came to see me 
this spring to beg me help him to 
get something to do, and showed me 
a blister on his hand about the size 
of a three-cent piece, which he had 
raised in doing a piece of manual 
labor. He could not stand that at 
all, he said, and thought I might 
aid him to get lighter employment. 
I told him that my own hands had 
been more than once covered with 


or gooseberries ; 
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blisters, and very happy I had been 
to have them so, because the thing 
that hurt them was then the only 
work I could find to do to earn 
my bread; that I worked until they 
went away, and then I had no more 
trouble; also that I had never re- 
gretted this, and would advise him 
to go to work and keep at it until his 
hands were as hard as hammered 
leather rather than depend on any- 
body to help him. There are num- 
bers numberless who would not raise 
a blister on their hands to save their 
souls. Respectable employment they 
believe to be something “‘light."" They 
are like Pompey’s young patricians, 
who would not risk a disfigured face to 
save the commonwealth—the moral 
of that old Greek story of the young 
man who languished out of life for 
love of his own shadow. 

Smiles tells a good story in one of 
his books about a man named Evans, 
who, some time in the last century, un- 
dertook to make a steam-engine. He 
made an engine that was thought to 
be a very good thing indeed. It was 
elegant in its design and accurate in 
its motion —a capital engine in every 
respect, except that the moment you 
tackled anything to it the thing stood 
stock still. On its own account it 
would work beautifully, and turn its 
own wheels faultlessly; but the mo- 
ment the maker wanted it to turn even 
a grindstone besides, then lever and 
piston and wheel struck work. And 
as that was an age and land in which 
to do nothing was the mark of a 
gentleman, the machine was called 
“Evans's gentlemanly engine.”’ Now, 
who has not seen young men whose 
action is exactly that of the gentle- 
manly engine?—who are faultless 
in their way of working, elegant 
and polished to perfection, but who 
work only for themselves, are one- 
man power, use that power for the 
one man in whom it is generated, 
and are not a mouse-power beside for 
anything? The true wisdom is not 
in finding out how little I can do, but 
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how much; not what I can barely 
put through so that my employer will 
tolerate me about him, but how much 
will win his ‘‘ Well done.” 

In Water street or Lake street two 
young men shall go into a store on 
perfectly equal terms. They shall 
stand one at the positive and one at 
the negative pole-of activity and pur- 
pose. At the end of ten years your ac- 
tive man—who is never afraid of do- 
ing too much, but will trundle a barrel 
and tip over a case as cheerfully as he 
will write a letter or contemplate the 
toe of his boot—this man will be 
right on the way to a good position 
or in it; while the other—who has 
reduced his work to a minimum of 
elegant accuracy, doing the least he 
can in store-time and nothing out 
of it—has either been told that he is 
not wanted, or is down where he 
began. 

Then I wonder if young men begin 
to suspect even what blessing comes in 
twenty years through the windows of 
an ever-active soul—what songs will 
sing themselves in the night, what 
sunshine flood the day? ‘ Whatever 
I have done,”’ says Prescott, the histo- 
rian, ‘‘I have done by diligent hard 
work; and so worthful is work to me 
that I consider it of far less moment 
that I should succeed in this or that 
thing than that I should be always 
diligent about what I have to do.” 
“Pay as you will,”’ says Ruskin, ‘the 
entire goodness of what is done will 
always depend on the love of the 
doer for his deed. No amount of 
pay ever made a good soldier, a good 
teacher, a good artist, or a good 
workman. For ten pounds you shall 
have a ‘Paradise Lost,’ and for a plate 
of figs a Durer drawing; but for a 
million sterling, neither. Love for 
what I am doing is the mother milk 
of the soul.”’ 

There is one thing more young 
men should know before they fairly 
begin to work in this spirit—and that 
is, that all earnest and honest work 
is sacred, and demands a correlative 


sacredness in the workman’s heart 
and life. ‘I hope it is not true,” a 
great man says, “that the youth must 
go through a kind of mud-bath be- 
fore the real toga of manhood can be 
laid on him. Sin and remorse beset 
us easily, and are such indifferent 
company in every stage of our life 
that it seems hard we should ever be 
forced and fated to yield to them and 
serve for any term in their leprous 
armada. But clear we are, at all 
events, that it cannot be the training 
we receive in this evil service, but 
only to desert from it, that fits us for 
true manly action.”’ All young men 
must come to this before they can 
come to themselves. I can get a 
clear determination about what I 
mean to do, and I can go into that 
work with my whole soul; but if 
with these two things I do not unite 
this also—the sense that I must be 
clean and whole while I am doing 
what has fallen to my lot—then | 
sink to the condition of men that 
may be met every day on the streets 
of every city, between forty-five and 
seventy years of age, intensely en- 
gaged in business, slaves to it in- 
deed, worth their quarter of a million 
or more, but reeking with evil deeds, 
with a record behind them as bad 
as the devil wants to read, and a 
future before them that makes the 
angels tremble. I notice that many 
men care for nothing but their good 
work and a steady persistence in do- 
ing it; that they appear to believe to 
be all that is required of them. They 
never discover that the laws of this 
universe are by no means to be 
broken until you traverse the law of 
the thing on which they have set 
their heart. Touch them on that— 
tell them that a certain sort of timber 
or tenon will do very well for a bridge 
that they know will be no better than 
a bundle of sticks—the whole man then 
is roused if you insist he shall build a 
bridge like that out of that stuff. It 
is more religious to them than pray- 
ing to do good work; and I am not 
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sure but they are right as far as they 
go, because good work is prayer, and 
a prayer of which there was never 
There 
zs a sacredness in the way I put wood 


more urgent need than now. 


and iron, or brick and stone, together. 
My work means far more than the 
three or four dollars a day I get for 
doing it. The pay is only the living I 
get as I do the good work of my life. 
The books tell how the devout painter 
knelt at his work. Every good worker 
in every good work must kneel in 
some true inward fashion, if his,work 
is to be what it should be;—that is, 
he must have a clean heart and life, 
or else his work will at last catch the 
contagion and be debased by the de- 
basement of the worker's nature and 
life. A young man may think it is 
no matter what he may be between 
six in the evening and nine in the 
morning, if between nine and six he 
is faithfully at his post; but I say if 
he debases the quality of his man- 
hood in any way whatever while he is 
out of the store or bank or workshop, 
then it is debased while he is in it. It 
is bad for his own best power, and for 
his employer. 
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“Two or Three Wrinkles” 
title of my little paper. Let me 
touch them again, and I will have 
If I want to man and 
succeed in life,—do my stroke of 
work in this working world, —there 
can be no shilly-shally about begin- 
I must take right hold of what 
is before me, no matter how humble 


is the 


done. be a 


ning. 


and low the place, rather than lose 
time and purpose waiting for some- 
thing better. I must see that no in- 
fernal idea of going nicely through 
the motions of work without working 
ever enters my heart. If I want the 
best I must give the best. The Mas- 
ter of us all, who said ‘‘My reward 
is with me, to give unto every man 
according as his work shall be,” 
never gave any man a dollar's worth 
of worth for ninety cents’ worth of 
work, and he never will while the 
world stands. 
tried him in many ways for a good 
bargain ;—seven years in the factory, 
twenty-one years in the forge, and 
now eleven more in the most sacred 
work a man can ever do—the over- 
sight of human souls. 


So says one who has 
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LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. By George 
Ticknor Curtis, one of his Literary Ex- 
ecutors. In Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1870. (Moses Warren, Chicago.) 


Among the great men whom America 
has produced, there is no one, perhaps, 
except Washington and Franklin, whose 
name will stand out in bolder relief on 
the pages of history than that of Daniel 
Webster. 


he was unquestionably one of the greatest 


If not the greatest statesman, 


orators, and the greatest constitutional 
lawyer, on the American continent. His 
intellect was of a Baconian structure, 
comprehensiveness and strength being its 
chief characteristics; and his physical 
frame was worthy of the colossal thinking 
faculty which it enshrined. Many great 


men “shame their worshippers” on a 
near approach; their dwarfish bodies too 
often give the lie to their intellectual pre- 
tensions; their souls are physiognomically 
slandered by their bodies ;—but whoever 


looked Daniel Webster, 


massive, herculean frame, his 


with his 
lion-like 


forehead, 


upon 


port, his “ponderous, arched 
cliff-edged brows, brooding, thunderous 
eyes, and Mirabeau-like mane of hair,” 
was impressed instantaneously with the 
* feeling that a Titan in intellect stood be- 
fore him, and needed nothing more “to 
give him assurance of a MAN.” 

“Since Charlemagne,” says Theodore 
Parker, “I think there has not been such 
a grand figure in all Christendom. In the 
Senate of the United States he looked an 
emperor in that council. Even the majestic 
Calhoun seemed common, compared with 
him; Clay looked vulgar, and Van Buren 
but a fox.” In his voice, in his step, and 
in his bearing, there was a grandeur that 
took the imagination by storm. Nature 
set her seal of greatness visibly upon him, 
and his achievements in the Senate and 


the forum, in the closet and before masses 


of his fellow-citizens, did not belie the 
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promise of his god-like physiognomy. 
Doubtless Calhoun had a more acute and 
metaphysical mind, and could divide a 
line more nicely “’twixt south and south- 
west side;”’ Clay had a more electric or 
magnetic nature, and far greater sagacity 
in divining public sentiment and in gaining 
command of the springs of popular attach- 
ment; but in intellectual might—=in that 
comprehensiveness of vision which sees 
all the sides of a subject and judges it in 
all its relations—in that loftiness of tone 
and weight of utterance which gives in- 
finite impressiveness to everything one 
says—and in hard logic which links con- 
clusion to conclusion like a chain of iron 
—neither Clay, nor Calhoun, nor any 
other American, was ever equal to Web- 
ster. 

Mr. Curtis, in his preface, alludes to 
the fact that Mr. Webster won renown in 
three different departments of intellectual 
effort—as a statesman, as a lawyer, and 
as an orator. In each of these spheres he 
won a distinction with which even a great 
We say 
for he was not one of 


man might have been satisfied. 
won distinction; 
those men upon whom greatness is thrust 
—he did not acquire a name by petty arts 
of self-puffery — he stooped to no trickery 
nor wire-pulling—nor was he lifted up to 
notice by a hurricane of popular favor. 
From early youth he was an early riser, 
and a laborious, indefatigable student; and 
that he did not 
pressure of his 
the fiery soul did not “o’erinform its in- 


break down under the 
herculean labors—that 
tegument. of clay’””—was owing only to 
the fact that the sword had a massive 
scabbard. A lawyer before he was a 
statesman, he laid the deep foundations of 
his vast acquisitions in the common and 
the civil law; and hence his fame was the 
farthest possible from being the accident 
either of a battle or an election. 

The works of Webster, edited by Ed- 
ward Everett, and which comprise his 

















speeches, forensic arguments, and diplo- 
matic papers, deserve to be studied more 


Thor- 


oughly national in their tone, they show a 


than those of any other American. 


complete familiarity with the spirit and 
workings of our institutions, and are full 
and 


of principles, arguments, appeals, 


which come home to the hearts and under- 
standings of the great body of the people. 
Especially replete are they with that prac- 
tical wisdom which comes from the exer- 
cise of a powerful and comprehensive 
intellect on the complicated concerns of 
daily life and duty. His speeches, like 
those of Burke, have an interest apart 
from the occasion and time of their de- 
livery; for they are storehouses of thought 
and knowledge. In clear arrangement 
and severe chastity of style, in complete 
mastery of all the weapons of dialectics, in 
the wit, sarcasm, and glowing eloquence 
which vivify and pervade them, they are 
certainly far superior to any others de- 
livered in our courts and legislative halls. 
As mere pieces of composition, many of 
them are masterpieces, remarkable not 
more for the weight and suggestiveness of 
the thoughts than for the fastidious selec- 
tion of the words, and will long be stud- 
ied and admired as much for their literary 
finish as for the wisdom they contain. 
One of the most striking qualities of his 
mind was his Baconian power of conden- 
The 


of the man everywhere looks out upon us 


sation. grave, high, earnest nature 
from his closely knit, terse, massive sen- 
As Mr. Whipple has remarked, 
there is a tough, sinewy strength in his 


tences. 


diction which gives it almost muscular 
power in forcing its way to the heart and 
understanding. The 


was not beaten into leaf, but crowded into 


material he used 


bars and ingots. A graphic sentence 
often contained the whole question and 
its solution. 

Few of our political orators and law- 
yers have been so nice and exact in the 
choice of words and phrases: even the 
petty details of punctuation received, it is 
said, his careful attention; and when, by 
long practice, it had become natural and 
easy to him to clothe his thoughts in the 
happiest and most telling expressions, he 


yet never relaxed his care or vigilance, 
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nor suffered any point, however trifling, 
It is 
a mistake to suppose that the gorgeous 


of critical accuracy to escape him. 


bursts of eloquence, the “ dazzling fence” 
of rhetoric, and the tremendous sarcasms, 
in his famous reply to Hayne, were en- 
tirely tmpromptu, The most brilliant pas- 
sages, we doubt not, were carefully elab- 
orated beforehand, with the nicest dis- 
crimination in the selection of language. 
Not an argument but was passed again 
and again through the alembic of that 
brain—not a word but was weighed ina 
hair-balance — not an epithet but was long 
and anxiously brooded over and consid- 
ered; though, no doubt, he trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment for the general 
filling up of the speech— for he is said to 
have remarked, in describing his sensa- 
tions during the delivery: “I felt as if 
everything I had ever seen or read or 
heard was floating before me in one grand 
panorama, and I had little else to do than 
to reach up and cull a thunderbolt and 
hurl it at him!” By all this we do not 
mean to indicate that the eloquence of 
Webster was, on the whole, artificial or 
lacking in spontaneity. He was not an 
orator of the Macaulay school, the mem- 
bers of which pickle and preserve their 
sentences for use. His forte was in argu- 
ment, not in epigram; and he certainly 
would never have thought of writing re- 
vised editions of a phrase, like Sheridan, 

One of the great merits of Webster’s 
speeches, and one in which they strikingly 
contrast with most Congressional efforts, 
is their clearness and directness of aim. 
Whatever he sees, he sees vividly; and 
hence he never wastes time in circumlo- 
cutions or digressions from his subject. 
He does not think it necessary, when he 
speaks, to cast his net into the ocean of 
politics, and treat his hearers to every- 
thing it brings up, however miscellaneous 
or motley its contents. He used no scat- 
tering fowling-piece that threw its inno- 
cent shot around the subject to be hit; but 
planted his rifle-ball in the very centre of 
the target. The crushing force of his 
arguments lies not less in this directness 


than in their granite-like strength of 
thought. Though possessing an ample 


command of expression, he is never 
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grandiloquent, nor disgusts you with rant 
and sesguifedalia verba. For all cant and 
rhetorical trickery—for all “bunkum” 
talk and windy declamation about “the 
shades of Hampden and Sidney,” “the 
eternal rights of man,” and spread-eagles 
generally—he has a supreme scorn. 
Words, with him, are nimble and airy 
servitors, not masters; and from the skill 
with which they are chosen, and the firm- 
ness with which they are knit together, 
are sometimes “ half-battles, stronger than 
most men’s deeds.”’ One of the greatest 
British orators of this century, Lord 
Brougham, lays down as a test of a great 
mind the power of making a vigorous re- 
ply to an able attack. As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so the clash of intellect, like the col- 
lision of flint and steel, throws out a spark- 
ling stream. Tried by this test, Mr. Web- 
ster stands in the very front rank of great 
orators. Naturally, he was of a heavy, 
sluggish temperament, and required to be 
assaulted by a formidable antagonist —to 
be lashed, and goaded, and driven to the 
wall, by another giant like himself—to set 
his massive energies in motion. He never 
distinguished himself on parade days, or 
made a good dinner-speech. But give him 
an adversary worth grappling—a foeman 
worthy of his steel—and he rises with 
the exigencies of the occasion, and dis- 
plays the giant strength of his intellect, 
the fiery vehemence of his sensibility, his 
brilliant imagination, and his resistless 
might of will, to terrible advantage. 
When thus roused and stimulated, his 
pent-up stores of passion burst forth with 
volcanic force; he presses into the service 
all the weapons of oratory; the toughest 
sophistries of his adversaries are rent 
asunder like cobwebs; denunciation and 
sarcasm are met with sarcasm and denun- 
ciation still more crushing and incurably 
wounding; and his style has a Miltonic 
grandeur and roll, which are rarely sur- 
passed for majestic eloquence. 

It was on the moral side of his nature 
that Webster was weak; and here the 
giant, in spite of many noble qualities, 
was seamed with weakness. It is sad to 
think how his desire to reach the highest 


office in the gift of the American people 
blunted at last his moral perceptions, and 


into what melancholy sacrifices of charac- 
ter and principle it finally betrayed him. 
No more fatal mistake was ever made by 
a great politician than that which Webster 
made when he went down on his knees 
before the slave-power, and consented to 
grind in the mills of the Philistines. Had 
his heart equalled his head—had he led 
the hosts of anti-slavery instead of doing 
battle against them—hardly any honors 
would have been too great for his country- 
men to lavish upon him. But we have 
neither space nor heart to notice this 
phase of his character, and proceed to 
consider the work before us. 

To write the life of such a man, as it 
should be written—to give a true “ coun- 
terfeit presentment” of him, so that he 
will stand out in bold relief on the can- 
vas—is not an easy task. Mr. Curtis, 
as one of his literary executors, has been 
put in possession of all the papers of Mr. 
Webster, and has all the materials for a 
vivid and life-like portrait. He is indus- 
trious, painstaking, and apparently con- 
scientious; but he has no genius for 
character-painting, none of that profound 
insight which seizes upon a man in the 
very centre of his nature—in that one 
quality that harmonizes all the varieties 
and diversities of his actions—and makes 
him a reality for us forever. While he 
shows no little skill in the marshalling of 
his materials, and sees clearly enough the 
picturesque points in the career of his 
hero, he rather talks adout him than 
makes him live and breathe before us. 
Instead of seeking, Carlyle-like, for the 
one look, the one act, the one word, the 
one gesture, which is a key to unlock the 
inner whole, he constructs Mr. Webster 
out of a thousand piecemeal materials 
gathered from without, and the result is a 
manikin rather than a man. Mr. Curtis 
is too frigid in temperament, too lacking 
in enthusiasm and verve, to excel in moral 
portrait-painting. With all his admira- 
tion of his hero, he never loses his sang 
froid, or betrays the fine frenzy of the 
true hero-worshipper. As he never holds 
the reader breathless in the crises of his 
story, so, in dealing with its unromantic 
incidents, he shows no ability to “create 
a soul under the ribs of death.” Yet, in 
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“a 


spite of these defects — which are common 

to nine-tenths of our biographies—the 

book is a deeply interesting one, and prob- 

ably the best memoir of Mr. Webster that 

will ever be written. Copious extracts 

are given from his diary, letters, and 
] ] 


speeches, so that to a considerable extent 


he tells his own story; and in the selection 
of these the biographer has shown much 
skill. The style is easy and perspicuous, 
and has a certain gravity that befits the 
theme. As a history of the times the 
work will be of great value, especially as 
the author nowhere betrays his political 
bias, but describes men, parties, and 
events, with an impartiality which is as 
gratifying as it is rare. Mr. Webster, it 
has been truly said, at the zenith of his 
fame was not only the champion of the 
Whig party in the Union, but he was the 
head, the brain, the eye, the voice, of the 
Whig party in Massachusetts; its political 
life was summed up and centred in him; 
and a full history of his career must be, 
therefore, an invaluable text-book, not 
only for the statesman, but for all who 
would have a thorough knowledge of our 
country’s history. 

To us, the most interesting part of this 
volume is the sketch of Mr. Webster’s 
early life, of which we have very full de- 
tails. It is a remarkable fact that Daniel, 
like Bacon, was a sickly. child, and but 
for that reason might never have been 
sent to college. During no part of his 
youth did it seem probable that his physi- 
cal constitution and frame would ever be, 
what it subsequently proved, a fitting tab- 
ernacle for so mighty an intellect. When 
sent to Phillips Academy, Exeter, he 
early displayed signs of intellectual abil- 
ity; but it is curious to notice that, owing 
to his extreme shyness, he took no part 
in the declamations. Many pieces were 
committed to memory and _ rehearsed 
again and again by him in his room; but 
when his name was called in the school- 
room, and all eyes were fastened upon 
him, he could not rise from his seat. 
Upon entering Dartmouth College, how- 
ever, he became at once an easy and im- 
pressive speaker and debater. Mr. Curtis 
contradicts the popular story that Mr. W. 
in college took a low rank, and that after 


graduation he indignantly tore his di 
ploma in pieces. He stood high in his 
class, and though he went far beyond the 


> studies, did not neglect them. 





colle, 





He read many books, mastering subjects 
as by intuition, and especially devoting 
himself to history and politics. In the 
following extract from a letter written two 
years after graduation, we discover the 
secret of his great acquisitions: - Many 
other students read more than I did, and 
knew more than I did. But so much as I 
read I made my own. When a half-hour, 
or an hour at most, had elapsed, I closed 
my book and thought over what I had 
read, If there was anything peculiarly 
interesting or striking in the passage, I 
endeavored to recall it and lay it up in 
my memory, and commonly could effect 





my object.”’ During his colle; e course 
he delivered several addresses, of which 
he says: “They were in very bad taste. 
I had not then learned that all true power 
in writing is in the idea, and not in the 
style — an error into which the Ars Rhetor- 
ica, as it is usually taught, may easily lead 
stronger heads than mine.” 

At this time Mr. Webster seems to have 
formed a very low estimate of his own 
abilities. While teaching the Academy 
at Fryeburg, Maine, he writes to a friend: 
“The talent with which Heaven has in- 
trusted me is small, very smaii; yet I feel 
responsible for the use of it.”’ Yet at this 
very time Rev. William Fessenden, the 
grandfather of the late Senator Fessen- 
den, who was the Secretary of the Trus- 
tees, predic ted that, if Mr. Webster should 
live and have health, etc., he would be- 
come “one of the greatest men the coun- 
try had produced.” While a student of 
law, though battling with poverty, he did 
not devote himself to those studies exclu- 
sively which were likely to be immedi- 
ately profitable; but applied himself to 
history, poetry, the classics, and other 
studies which yield their immediate riches 
to the mind only. He complains of the 
law-books as being written in a hard, di- 
dactic style, “as barren of all elegance as 
a girl’s cheek is of beard.” We are not 
told what law-books he read first; but he 
was evidently for strong meat. Like 
Lord Eldon, he seems to have regarded 
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lawyers brought up on Blackstone and 
merely elegant compilers, as like dogs 
bred in the parlor, unfit for the rough ser- 
vice of the field; and so he took the bull 
by the horns, and grappled with “Coke 
upon Littleton’? at once. He mastered 
him without much difficulty, and that in 
black-letter, and “laid his hands heavily” 
on the special pleading of the common 
law, in the intricacies of which he became 
profoundly versed, 

In 1804 he was reading law in Boston 
with Christopher Gore; and, taking charge 
of his brother Ezekiel’s school in Short 
street during the latter’s temporary ab- 
sence, he became the teacher of Edward 
Everett, his future biographer. In the 
same year, his father having obtained for 
him the clerkship of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Hillsborough County, New 
Hampshire, worth fifteen hundred dollars 
a year, he found it hard to refuse the 
offer. ‘I had felt,’ he says, “the res 
anguste domi till my very bones ached.” 
With many pangs he followed the advice 
of Mr. Gore, which shut him out from 
“this opening paradise,” and which was 
so good that we cannot forbear quoting it: 
“Go on and finish your studies; you are 
poor enough, but there are greater evils 
than poverty. Live on no man’s favor; 
what bread you do eat, let it be the bread 
of independence; pursue your profession, 
make yourself useful to your friends and 
a little formidable to your enemies, and 
you have nothing to fear.” One difficult 
task remained, and “that was to recon- 
cile my father to my decision, I knew it 
would strike him like a thunderbolt. He 
had long had this office in view for me. 
Its income would make him, and make 
us all, easy and comfortable; his health 
was bad, and growing worse.” He mus- 
tered resolution, however, went home to 
his father, and told him his decision. 
“For a moment I thought he was angry. 
He rocked his chair slightly; a flash went 
over an eye softened by age, but still as 
black as jet. * * He looked at me 
for as much as a minute, and then said very 
slowly, ‘Well, my son, your mother has 


always said you would come to something 


or nothing; —she was not sure which. I 
think you are now about settling that 


doubt for her.’ This he said, and never a 
word spoke more to me on the subject.” 
A short time after, Mr. Webster began the 
practice of law in Boscawen, New Hamp- 
shire. While there he measured swords 
with that legal giant, Jeremiah Mason, an 
occasion of which the following account 
was furnished to the biographer by Mr. 
Mason himself: 


** A man who had previously held a respectable 
position in one of the counties where Mr. Web- 
ster then practised was indicted for forgery Mr. 
Mason, as the leading counsel in New Hamp- 
shire, was sent for, on a special retainer, to de- 
fend him. ‘I had heard,’ said Mr. Mason, ‘ that 
there was a young lawyer up there, wh was 
reputed to be a wonderfully able fellow, and was 
said by the country people to be as black as the 
ace of spades; but I had never seen him. When 
they told me that he had prepared the evidence 
for the prosecution, I thought it well to be care- 
ful, especially as the trial was to be conducted by 
the attorney-general. But when the trial came 
on, the attorney-general was ill, and the prosecu- 
tors asked that Webster should be allowed to con- 
duct the case. I assented to this readily, thinking 
I ought to have an easy time of it; and we were 
introduced to each other. We went at it, and I 
found that I had no light work on my hands. 
He examined his witnesses and shaped his case 
with so much skill that I had to exert every 
faculty I possessed. I got the man off, but it was 
as hard a day’s work as I ever did in my life. 
There were other transactions behind this one, 
which looked quite as awkward. When the ver- 
dict was announced, I went up to the dock and 
whispered to the prisoner, as the sheriff let him 
out, to be off for Canada, and never to put himself 
within the reach of that young Webster again. 
From that time forth I never lost sight of Mr 
Webster, and never had but one opinion of his 


powers. 

There are many topics in the second 
volume of the biography which we should 
like to notice; but we can only add that 
the work is elegantly printed on thick 
paper, and is illustrated by a fine portrait 
of Mr. Webster on steel, from a painting 
by Healey, and by several wood-cuts. 
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— THE importance of the Nose as an 
index of character and a thoroughfare of 
snuff, was pointed out in a most entertain- 
ing manner by a writer in THE WESTERN 
MonTHLY for April; who, however, was 
betrayed, either by a sudden pique at his 
own proboscis, or some other improper 
cause, into a weak admission that, after 
all, the man without a nose was not very 
greatly to be pitied, since he thereby 
escaped many nippings of the frost, and 
lost not so very much of the pleasures to 
be realized from the 
Well, if he thinks he could sail happily 
through life ménus that “rudder in his 


olfactory sense. 


face’s centre,’ he may try it, and report 
at his leisure. Others, born without the 
organ, or deprived thereof by accident or 
other cause, have found their lives miser- 
able enough; and probably not one of the 
noseless ones but who has wished more 
than once that his whole head might have 


* followed his nose,” and thus the incon- 
venience and the mortification of the pri- 
vation be done with at once. 

Fortunately, in this country we have 
but very, very few who are born sams nose. 
For 


science has found relief in the operation 


even such unfortunates, however, 
of rhinoplasty, by which the noseless can 
be fitted out with a proper organ, fashioned 
according to the demand of the patient or 
The 


principal expositor of the rhinoplastic art 


the taste and skill of the surgeon. 


was Taliacotius, who died in 1558, and 
inventing the 
This 


consists in the dissecting of an oblong 


who has the credit for 


process which bears his name, 
piece of skin from the forearm, in the bi- 
cipital region, and fastening it to the place 
where the nose ought to be; the cicatriz- 
ing or healing of the parts resulting from 
circulation 


constant contact, and the 


(which is, of course, indispensable) being 
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kept up by leaving the section of cuticle, 
for a few days, still partially attached to 
the arm. It is not a pleasant attitude for 
that length of time, however delightful it 
might be for a single hour or two; but 
what will not a man undergo for a nose? 
The other method, known as the Indian, 
consists in dissecting the necessary skin 
from the forehead, a model having first 
been taken in wax, and laid on the fore- 
head, from which to mark and cut the 
cuticle. The apex of the triangular_piece 
required comes between the eyes, and this 
is twisted half way round, and the piece 
duly applied, shaped, and cicatrized by 
time and careful attention. Both opera- 
tions are quite rare in America. The 
only one ever performed in Chicago, 
within the knowledge of the writer, was 
done by Dr. W. C. Lyman, of the Marine 
Hospital, upon a young German tailor, 
whose malformation was congenital. At 
the outset, he was as destitute of nose 
as a politician is of conscience; but, by 
skilful application of the method first de- 
scribed, a very creditable proboscis was 
produced. It is not such a nose as one 
may see (if some touring vandal has not 
knocked it off) upon the Apollo Belvidere 
or the Venus de Medicis; but it is vastly 
better than no nose at all. Like Mercu- 
tio’s wound, it is “neither as deep as a 
well, nor as wide asa church door, but ’t is 
enough —’t will serve,” and the fellow is 
quite happy over the improvement which 
the Doctor has made in the topography of 
his countenance. Artificial noses of this 
sort are usually lacking in point, and in- 
clined to a shape somewhere between the 
pug and the hook nose. This is owing to 
the inevitable shrinking of the tissues upon 
healing. In fact, artificial noses have 
never been found a success, except as 
compared with a diseased nose, or no nose 
at all; and this fact should be borne in 
mind by those who have been tempted, by 
the article referred to at the beginning of 
this paragraph, wherein noses are exalted 
as indices of character, to amend heir 
characters by procuring noses modelled 
after those of Pitt, Wellington, Washing- 
ton, or other great men. Though noses 


of great men may all remind us we can 
make our noses sublime, still we must 


realize that no man was ever great by imi- 
tation, and that the best course, after all, 


is to follow one’s own nose. 


— AT a political meeting “down South” 
some time ago, one of the speakers, who 
is rarely troubled with “a rush of brains 
to the head,” wishing to open with a 
grand flourish, began an address with the 
Shakespearean exordium, slightly altered: 
“Friends and fellow citizens, lend me 
your cars!” “IT rayther guess you’ve got 
plenty of that article already!” cried out 
an old farmer of a different school of poli- 
tics, who seized the occasion to pay off an 
old grudge against the Southern Mark 
Antony. As may be supposed, it was 
some minutes before the orator could re- 
cover his self-possession and make himself 
heard amid the “ guffaws” that followed. 


—A HARD-RIDDEN hobby of many per- 
sons in our day is church-union. We 
hear controversialists advocate it till they 
become red in the face. Church-union is 
doubtless a good thing in itself; the only 
danger is that it may involve too greata 
compromise or an absorption. An Eastern 
divine tells of a case of the latter, which 
resembles the peculiar union which the 
boa-constrictor is so fond of consummat- 
ing between itself and the goat. It is 
very, very fond of goats. But when the 
union is complete, there is not a trace of 
the goat— it is all boa-constrictor. The 
union is all on one side. 


— Amonc the most unequivocal signs of 
eccentricity are the following: 

To pay your honest debts. 

To belong to a religious sect, and not 
think that all goodness is circumscribed 
by 7¢s pale. 

To loan a hundred dollars to your best 
friend, who is worth as many thousands, 
and not ask for security a corner lot with 
improvements, 

To call for a doctor’s, printer’s, or tail- 
or’s bill, before it is presented. 

To return a borrowed umbrella. 

To blush, in this brazen age, when a 
compliment is paid to you. 

Not to take “another glass just before 
you go.” 
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— THE illusions of memory and di's- 
tance have often been descanted upon; 


and one of them is that by which we are 
led to believe that the happiest period 
bare-footed, bread-and- 


of life was our 


butter days. People may talk as elo- 
quently as they please about the pleasures 
of after-life; but there are times when, 
weary of its “* carking cares,” they feel 
that they were blithest and most joyous of 


Never 


since have they felt that triumphant sense 


spirit in their schoolboy days. 
of life, that exultant transport of soul, in 
which they “reeked and rioted”? when 
they first vaulted from their swaddling 
ie" 

clothes 


into short coats, and strutted in 
boots. Few, then, were the ingredients 
necessary to their cup of happiness; they 
could carve felicity from a bit of pine 
wood, or fish for it successfully in a mill- 
pond, It is true there was little agreeable- 
ness in hard lessons—less still in being 
scolded or flogged by frowning pedagogues 
for not getting them. But the play-ground 
and the holidays— what is there compara- 
ble with them afterwards ? 

Reader, have all the games, sports, and 
recreations of your melancholy manhood 
yielded you half the delight you once de- 
rived from kite-flying, marbles, ball-play- 
ing, and leap-frog? Have the most gor- 
geous and enchanting spectacles you have 
beheld at the theatres or elsewhere filled 
your soul so brimful of ecstacy as the first 
ht of Jack-o’-Lantern? ,Can you ever 


sig 
forget the violent throbbing of the heart 
with which you welcomed the metaphy- 
sical stranger?—how you chuckled and 
crowed and clapped your hands with glee, 
as your dazzled eyes followed him through 
all the changeful figures of his fantastical 
harlequinade? Has any meteor, the most 
resplendent, since danced and gambolled 

over your head, that was “any puszkins” 
“in comparison? Have the most bewitch- 
ing novels of Sir Walter Scott, or Dickens, 
or Collins, thrilled and fascinated you with 
such strange, mysterious, entrancing de- 
ght as the stories of Bluebeard and Jack 


the Giant-Killer? 


t 


lig 
I Can you forget the 
curious wonderment with which you gazed 
on the Man in the Moon—how you que- 
ried whether he, too, was made of green 


cheese—and with what absolute precision 
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Would you not 
go back to the period when the rise 
of the green curtain revealed to you a real 


you made out his face? 
gladly 


world—when the jokes of the clown at 
the circus were not stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, and the tricks of the juggler and the 
ventriloquist had not lost half their inter- 
est by being learned to be deceptions? Is 
it any satisfaction to you that you have 
read history till you doubt everything— 
that you no longer believe that Romulus 
was suckled by a wolf, and that Richard 
the Third was a monster of iniquity —and 
that you know Robinson Crusoe to be a 
fiction? Are you a whit the happier be- 
cause you have learned that William Tell 
did not shoot at the apple, and that he 
himself was probably a myth? 

well 


Ah, reader! we know full your 


answer. Gladly would you command the 
secret of feeling as you once did; but, 
alas! every day has taken from you some 
happy error, some charming illusion, never 


You 


ridiculed out of all your jocund mistakes, 


to return. have been reasoned or 
till now, a full grown man, you see things 
as they are, and are just wise enough to be 
Well might Lady Mary Wort- 


“There is nothing 


miserable. 
ley Montague exclaim: 
that can pay one for that valuable igno- 
rance which is the companion of youth; 
those sanguine, groundless hopes, and that 
lively vanity which makes up all the hap- 
piness of life. Zo my extreme mortifica- 
tion, I find myself growing wiser and 


wiser every day.” 


— THE state of education in many parts 
of the South before the late war may be 
judged of by an incident in our experience 
while travelling in the South in 1839. 
Reaching the inn at Stafford Court House, 
Virginia, one evening, where we passed 
the night, we were introduced to the 
schoolmaster of the place, who was repre- 
sented to us by the landlord as “a very 
learned man.’ In the course of a con- 
versation with us, he commended to our 
reading “The Universal History of the 
World,” by Charles Rollin; “the greatest 
work,” said he, “ever issued from the 
modern press. The account the author 
gives of the downfall of the Greek and 


Roman republics beats all the stories I’ve 
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ever read. It’s very affecting, sir— it’s 
enough to make you wear crape on your 
arm for thirty days!”? We asked whether 
he had made the work a text-book in his 
school. ‘Oh, no!” said he, “it is too 
edifying—too edifying.”” Here the con- 
versation changed, and some allusion was 
made by a fellow traveller to the river 
Susquehanna, “I know where that river 
is,” said the pedagogue; “it empties into 


Lake Huron, near the State of Maine!” 


—As EVERY third man in this country 
expects at some time to be a legislator, a 
few hints touching the qualifications for 
that office may be useful. A slight knowl- 
edge of history, a general acquaintance 
with the constitution of one’s State or of 
the general government, and a few vague 
notions of political economy, the laws of 
trade, etc., are not objectionable; but the 
vital pre-requisite is a thorough knowledge 
of the routine of parliamentary tactics. 
Above all things else, you must have 
Cushing’s Manual at the tip of your tongue; 
you must know how to baffle a motion, 
and how to make yourself conspicuous by 
moving amendments and by rising to 
make “a personal explanation.” To be 
cunning of fence and skilful at parry and 
thrust, is also as essential to a Congress- 
man as to a pugilist or swordsman. 
Watch every opportunity of calling mem- 
bers to order, or of provoking a titter by 
a witticism; fee the “letter-writers”’ lib- 
erally; contrive to be “interviewed” 
once or twice a session; telegraph your 
opinions of what Congress will, won’t, 
or ought to do, to the press of your dis- 
trict; and if you don’t become a great 
man in a year or two, it will be simply 
because “the stars in their courses fight 
against” you. 


—JoHN CHINAMAN is a pretty apt 
scholar, but gathers ideas rather than 
words, as the following illustrates: 

A Celestial had heard the quotation, 
“We have piped unto you, but ye have 
not danced.” Catching the gist of the 
sentence, he attempted to reproduce it, 


with the following result: 
“We toot tooted unto you, why you no 
for makee jumpee?”’ 


—Einu Burritt, the learned black- 
smith, who has lately degenerated into a 
confirmed Consul, has been stationed of 
late years at an English port (Birmingham, 
we believe), and has employed his o¢iam 
not only cum dignitate, but cum usa (if 
the Ecumenical tongue can be stretched 
thus.) He has demonstrated, has Burritt, 
that the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland can save £10,000 per annum 
by sliding the superfluous # from such 
words as dabour, honour, favour, etc. 
According to his proposition, the saving 
is actually to be made in the quantity of 
stationery which would be consumed in 
the writing of the unnecessary— in fact, 
the useless—z’s. The proposition is not 
only a startling one, fer se, but it should 
show John Bull how much he loses by pro- 
curing his commodities (including words) 
from middle-men, instead of getting them 
from first hands. If he had got the words 
mentioned from the Latin, where they 
were manufactured, instead of importing 
them from luxurious and extravagant 
France, where they were hatched and 
printed into honneur, labour, Saveur, etc., 
he would have had a much cheaper and 
an equally elegant and serviceable article. 
Just think of the waste for a single cen- 
tury! Ten thousand a year is £1,000,000 
for a hundred years—almost enough to 
buy Britain an Alaska withal to compete 
against our crystal gem in the polar circle! 
Good old Noah Webster must have saved 
us in America fully the sum mentioned 
since he said to the interloping French 
vowel, “Thus far shall # come, and no 
farther!’? Why not build him a monu- 
ment (to be located in Chicago, of course) 
which shall be paid for by the z# savings 
of asingle year? After that, they can be 
appropriated toward the settlement of the 
national debt. 

But the subject grows upon the mind, 
like a snowball, the more we revolve it. 
It is replete with suggestions. There are 
other fields where orthographic economy 
may be worked with equally happy results. 
Suppose, for instance, a town with such a 
name as Poughkeepsie desires a bridge or 
a town hall? Let all her citizens, in 
writing the name of their borough, spell 
it simply Pokepse. They save five letters 
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at each writing; and to the end that the 
savings may be as large as possible, let 
them write the name as often as possible. 
The saving in pens, ink, etc., would be 
W e 
$1172.60 per annum. 
Then fancy all the Yough- 


estimate it roughly at 


Behold! the bridge 


immense. 


is soon built. 


aghanies, the Gloucesters, and all the 
other polysyllabic towns, coining their re- 
dundant consonants and vowels into cash 
by similar curtailment, and you have some 
idea of the magnitude of Mr. burritt’s 


discovery. 


— THE art of dodging creditors is one 
of great importance to a certain class in 
every community —the unfortunate class 
whose debts enlarge the more they con- 
tract 


has been no set, authoritative exposition 


them—and we wonder that there 


of it, in an elaborate treatise by some 
diddler. 
population as ours, where a man who is 


veteran Among so nomadic a 
in full blast at some business to-day is 
found to-morrow to have “stepped out” 
to Kansas or California, such a book may 
But we have 


be deemed superfluous. 


hundreds of debtors who cannot raise 


money enough to “vamose the ranche;” 
and among them, to say nothing of pro- 
fessional diddlers whose tricks have be- 
come too hackneyed for use, the work 
would find thousands of purchasers—on 
credit. Why, then, does not some great 
genius arise, competent to grapple with 
the subject, and, generalizing from the 
thousand scattered hints, maxims, and 
practices, do for this new science-that-is- 
to-be what Cuvier has done for osteology, 
Lavoisier for chemistry, La Place for the 
higher mathematics, and THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY for American literature? 

Till some such authoritative exposition 
appears, our advice to impecunious debt- 
ors is, not to attempt dodging their credi- 
tors, but boldly and manfully to confront 
them. There is something heroic in this, 
which at once commands the-respect of 
the wretches and enlists their sympathies. 
If you descry your tailor, for instance, in 
the distance, (which is not impossible, 
albeit he zs but the ninth part of a man, — 
for indebtedness, like other afflictions, 


“lends a precious seeing to the eye,” 
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and if there is the slightest probability 
that he has got a glimpse of you, don’t 
go skulking through alleys or dodging 
round corners, feigning not to have seen 
him; for that whets his anger against you 
as a sneak, Walk fearlessly up to him, 
and, as you go by, express a hope that his 
cough or his rheumatism is better. If he 
is about to stop you, see to stop him, and 


before he can remind you that you prom- 


ised g 


“by all that is good and great” to 


pay him a month ago, 


b 


hint to him your 


vexation that he did not send in “that 


little bill” earlier, when you had reserved 
a sum expressly to meet it. Of course, 
you have spent it now, but that should 
only be a caution to him; he will there- 
fore remember that you MUsT have the 
bill by the thirty-first of next month, at 
the very latest. Upon this point you will 
speak with much feeling—in a _ voice 
“not loud, but deep” and 


pression that you are a badly-used man. 


give the im- 
If you are dealing with an old-fashioned 


creditor, who is an old bachelor and a 
great lover of exactness and system, other 
Tell 
you have made an accurate schedule of 


little “ Williams,” 


*bills,”’) amounting to 


tactics may be advisable. him that 


all your (vulgo dict. 
precisely three 
hundred and sixty-five in number, and 
have placed his account on file, to wait 
its turn in regular order of payment. 
Having something definite to go upon, 
and his love of system being gratified, he 
will at once dismiss the subject from his 
thoughts, and bowing profoundly, with 
a “Good morning, sir!” he will go his 


way. 


—A Goop story was told us the other 
day of a saloon-keeper of questionable 
honesty, who went to a lawyer to consult 


him about commencing an action of 
defamation against a fellow-townsman, 


said he, fiercely, “has 
“Ah! has 


he?—are you sure of that fact?’ replied 


“The scoundrel,” 
robbed me of my character!”’ 


the green-satchel gentleman, quickly and 


in a sarcastic tone; “if so, for heaven’s 
sake let him go; for it is tH: 
thing that ever happened to you!’ The 


fellow sneaked out of the office, like a 


luckiest 


puppy when a foot is raised against him. 
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—A NOBLE sentiment or a pregnant 
laconicism, uttered at a trying moment, 
bespeaks heroic qualities, and, ten to one, 
becomes historical. Napoleon at the Pyr- 
amids, Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga, Grant 
in the Wilderness, threw into a single line 
of speech ammunition enough to throw 
down to posterity the projectile of their 
fame. The object of this paragraph is to 
make similar disposition of a like laconi- 
cism uttered by one of the unstoried he- 





roes of the late war for the Union. He 
was the regimental bugler of the th 
Vermont Volunteers; a Frenchman, witha 
most brilliant war record in the old coun- 
There ’s no doubt on this last point, 
The 


writer regrets his inability to enrich the 


try. 
for he freely admitted it himself. 


page of history with the name of Mon- 
sieur the Bugler, which is now forgotten; 
but his queer countenance and odd accent 
will always be remembered by the boys 
of the 


cations 





th. Among his other qualifi- 
for a warrior was his complete 
mastery of the art of foraging. We were 
stationed in a rather uninteresting section 
of the Old Dominion, a few miles west of 
Warrenton, when the bugler—I will call 
him X., after the French fashion— heard 
one day a voice within him say (in excel- 
lent Parisian, doubtless): “Go forth ard 
forage.” He went forth, and soon re- 
turned, laden with spoils, among which 
the most conspicuous object was a good 
fat sheep. It being in the early part of 
the war, and the fine art of foraging being 
then in its infancy, the prowess of X. in 
obtaining so much plunder was the sub- 
ject of no little admiration on the part of 
his comrades, who questioned him freely 
as to the particulars of his adventure. 
the 


rape of the mutton was concerned) as 


He summed them up (as far as 
follows: 

“TI goon ze house of one dam raibell 
voman, and I say, ‘Pavdonnes moi, Mad- 
ame, I must take ze mouton.’ She say, 
‘No, you dam Yankee, you sall not. I 

Zen 
big girls come out. Zen 
I step myself back one leetle bit and 


make a scream and call ze men.’ 


one, two, three 


draw ze pistol, and I say, ‘Zere is ze 


mouton; I him;—and ze first 


vill git 
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! she’s a dead 





voman zat stir, by 
MAN!’” 

The firm, vigorous, and withal extraor- 
dinary language of the bugler, together 
with his threatening aspect, served to de- 
ter the women from any hostile demon- 
stration, and he brought the sheep away 
intriumph, But the bravest of exploits do 
not always get rewarded with unalloyed 
success; and X. did not realize the full 
The War Depart- 
ment had not yet screwed its courage to 


fruition of his foray. 


the foraging point with regard to locali- 
ties like the one mentioned, and the poor 
bugler was committed to the guard-house 
for his His 


harangue to the enemy became a camp 


disobedience of orders. 
by-word, but the ignominy of the guard- 
house made him the butt of the jeerers; 
and ever after, when he went forth in the 
stilly night to blow his signal, “ Lights 
out,” he was saluted by an answering 
**da-a-h!” from a hundred tents along the 
line. For him the oft-quoted proverb of 


his own language, “vevenons a_ nos 


moutons,’ was invested with a new and 


unpleasant significance. 


— THERE are few words in our lan- 


guage which are more paradoxical, or 
that involve more contradictions, than 
fast. For example, a clock is called 
“fast” when it goes too quickly; but a 
man is told to stand “ fast’? when he is 
desired to stand still. Men “ fast’? when 


they have nothing to eat, and eat “fast” 
as soon as they come within reach of 
“Fast”? men are 


“creature comforts.”’ 


apt to be very “loose’’ characters. 

— THE following are ¢/e “ deadly sins,” 
as viewed by an editor: 

1. Boring him when he is writing. 

2. Boring him when he is not writing. 

3- Reading his exchanges without per- 
mission. 

4. Asking permission to read his ex- 
changes. 

5. Hooking his scissors when the devil 
is clamoring for “ original’’ matter. 

6. Laying profane hands on his proofs, 


or = Quid- 


7. Asking him who “X 
nunc” or *Q in a Corner”’ is, 
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